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THE HUMOURS OF AN EARTHQUAKE. 


THERE is a humorous side to everything, not 
even excepting that most awful of nature’s mani- 
festations, an earthquake ; and those who see it 
are not, as a rule, those who take the least 
serious views of life; rather, they are so sensi- 
tive to every influence, that were it not for 
this saving mental attitude which can unbend 
to any passing suggestion of the ludicrous, this 
faculty, which Wordsworth recommends, of taking 


Even from things by sorrow wrought, 
Matter for a jocund thought, 


the shock of such a catastrophe would shake 
also their nature to its foundations. 

Amid the sudden awful desolations of the 
great earthquake at Lisbon, we do not suppose 
that there occurred anything at which even the 
‘fun-fiend’ could have smiled. The destruction 
was so sudden and so overwhelming, that people’s 
humours had no time for their manifestation. 
Moreover, the modern spirit, above all the Ame- 
rican spirit, is more quick to grasp the humorous 
aspect of a situation than was that of Lisbon 
in the day of her visitation. In Charleston her- 
self, that brave old city, whose inhabitants cherish 
for her something of the same passionate love and 
admiration which is felt for Naples by the natives 
thereof, suggestive of the very poetry and romance 
of patriotism—people might have been heard 
laughing, if a little tremulously, over some of 
the incidents of the earthquake, the very day 
after it had shaken their city to its foundations. 
And yet the proudest and the gayest of them 
all had joined, with a humble, lowly, and con- 
trite heart, during the terrors of the night, in 
the prayers for mercy addressed by the wildly 
excited negroes ; for no religious revival has ever 
quickened the people as did this rough shaking of 
their abiding-place, and, piercing the darkness and 
confusion all around, at the same time resounded 
the subterranean thunder of the earthquake. 

Long years of humiliation have told on their 
sensitive spirit ; and for all their bravado about 


their blood being the same as the white man’s, the 
ebony skin which becomes them so well is often 
a greater reproach to them in their own eyes 
than in those of their masters, so that at 
times they almost seem to doubt as to their 
also being ‘God’s image.’ Therefore it was that 
next to their dependence on the Deity was the 
trust they put in the white people ; and when- 
ever they caught sight of a white face, while 
rushing blindly hither and thither in the fitful 
glare of flickering lights, losing sight and hold 
of one another in the darkness and confusion, 
they would turn to it as to that of an angel. 
To many a poor wandering coloured boy or girl, 
the glimpse of some white lady passing brought 
hope in their despair, and, dropping on their 
knees, they would seize hold of her dress, beseech- 
ing her to stay with them ‘till judgment was 
done.’ 

The lower creation shared in, or anticipated 
the terrors of humanity, the buzzards that, with 
awkward dignity, patrolled the town, being the 
only living creatures unmoved by the catastrophe. 
Dogs howled in piteous fear; cattle pawed the 
trembling ground, lowing ; fowls fluttered screech- 
ing from their roosts ; while horses screamed like 
human beings. 

Yet the spirit of heroism was abroad that 
night with the earthquake; and the deeds of 
devotion and self-sacrifice accomplished will never 
all be told. While Death was in the air, around, 
above, beneath them, making his presence known 
by the roar as of some wild, unearthly beast 
escaping from his prison—his rage was set at 
nought by gentle maids and women, as well as 
by stalwart men, by blacks as well as whites. 
In the veins of some of these poor negroes still 
flows the blood of African kings and warriors ; 
and in many who had once been slaves, the 
heroic spirit broke forth grandly. 

The scenes at the prisons might remind one 
of that thrilling night at Philippi, where one 
Paul of Tarsus and his companion were incar- 
cerated some eighteen hundred years ago, when 
‘suddenly there was a great earthquake, so that 
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the foundations of the prison were shaken.’ The 
earthquake here was not attended by the same 
blessed consequences of the doors flying open 
and of every one’s bands being loosed. If it 
had been, the prisoners would certainly have 
failed to show the same admirable forbearance 
as those of Philippi in refraining from making 
their escape ; for the poor wretches were frantic 
to get free, and could only be kept back at 
the point of the pistol as they dashed themselves 
madly against the bars, their shrieks piercing 
far beyond. It is almost a relief to think that 
at least some few of them accomplished their 
purpose. All those who retained the blessing 
of liberty had rushed from the perilous con- 
finement of walls, and, by the lurid glare of con- 
flagrations that lit the heavens here and there,, 
were speeding towards the open squares and 
parks. Black and white, rich and poor, young 
and old, they moved along, like the phantas- 
magoria of some wild dream, shrieking, groaning, 
crying ; clad in all manner of costumes, including 
night-robes, for it was past ten o'clock. One 
unfortunate lady, who was innocently engaged 
in her ablutions at the time, and upon whose 
garments a heavy bureau had inconsiderately 
fallen, was perforce obliged to masquerade it in 
her husband’s coat. Some enviable little mortals, 
still wrapped in the sweet slumbers of infancy, 
were borne along, unconscious of the perils all 
around them, and laid on ‘shakedowns’ in 
the open parks. 

‘Save who can’ was evidently not the motto 
here. A girl of eighteen, who, like the hero 
of one of Grimm’s fairy tales, did not know 
what it was to be afraid, in the midst of the 
panic succeeding the first terrible shock, while 
others stood aghast with fear, not knowing where 
to go, ran lightly into a rocking house, up the 
stairway into a burning room, to rescue a 
stranger’s baby. (Where was the stranger?) Nor 
content with that, she paused, with tenderness 
as exquisite as her courage had been pheno- 
menal, to wrap the little forlorn one in a 
blanket before her perilous descent. Sweet Sadie 
Gibbes! thy name evermore will shed a fra- 
grance as of love and courage in the mention. 

All Charleston spent that night beneath the 
open sky in eager watching for the dawn. To 


one of the crowded parks repaired the gallant 
news-editor of the Charleston paper, to lay his | 
weary form upon the grass, after ranging the | 
ruined city and writing his experiences in a 
quaking office ; and when, amid the noisy babble 
of women, men, and children going on all around 
him—for few were the eyes, even of childhood, | 
which closed in sleep that night—he fell at last | 
into a troubled doze, he must have felt like one | 
that dreamed on waking, in one of the small- | 
hours succeeding midnight, to find himself sur- 
rounded by a compassionate group of ladies | 
and gentlemen, engaged in earnest conversation | 
over his covered torm, which they mistook for 


the corpse of some unhappy victim to nature’s 
wrath. In no way appreciative of their sym- 
pathy, the ‘newspaper man’ gave a quick turn 
over, which dispersed the kindly group. 

The earthquakes in the surrounding districts 
were so slight for the most part as to induce 
no more disastrous consequences than fear and 
nausea, At Cincinnati, nine persons out of every 
ten fancied themselves seized with sudden sick- 
ness; and many did not know till the next 
morning that the disturbance was in Mother 
Earth. A telegraph operator in communication 
with Washington told that place to ‘hold on,’ 
as he was sick, ‘We’ve just had a shock of 
earthquake here,’ flashed back Washington ; and 
then the Cincinnati operator knew what was the 
matter with him. A lady in Pawley’s Island— 
which was shaken, though not injuriously, 
like a plaything in the grasp of a giant—on 
being dashed back violently against her bed, 
fancied she had been seized with a fit, yet was 
puzzled at feeling perfectly conscious. But seeing 
everything in the room dancing, while her slum- 
bering spouse was pitched from one side of 
the bed to the other, the thought of an earth- 
quake occurred to her, and the alarmed house- 
hold lost no time in betaking themselves to 
the shore, There, everything presented the most 
unearthly aspect, chaotic and unformed, as if 
the world were still in creation, and the earth 
not yet established—the sands rolling and heaving 
like the waves of the ocean. The little ones, 
just roused from their slumbers, and bewildered 
with the shock, knew not what to make of it. 
‘Don’t push me so hard, Maddie, please!’ called 
out a small boy to his sister, mistaking her 
for the earthquake ; while a little damsel piously 
suggested that they should all go to church and 
‘take the communion.’ 

‘It’s an ill wind,’ says the proverb, ‘that 
blows no good;’ and it is an ill earthquake, 
we may add, that shakes nothing into order. 
A young girl who had lost her power of speech 
from infancy, through severe illness, found it 
suddenly restored to her in the terror of that 
awful shock. Her first use of the recovered 
faculty, indeed, was to scream for fear; but 
even those screams, we may imagine, broke half- 
sweetly on her ear, unaccustomed to the plea- 
sant sound of her own voice; and she was soon 
almost delirious with joy to find that her tongue 
could frame words—the names of her dear ones, 
so long sealed to it—though the long unfamiliar 
medium of expression halted somewhat strangely 
at this new beginning. But what a fresh delight 
to herself and her family must have been those 
doubtful initiatory attempts at clothing her 
thoughts in language ! 

People’s idiosyncrasies will exhibit themselves, 
even at such awful crises as these, in an amusing 
manner. An old gentleman, the whole side of 
whose house had fallen in, escaped with his 
family to the garden, where they camped all 
night. In the morning he mpecenes for about 
an hour, returning ‘spick an span and self- 
possessed.’ He had made his way into the house, 
taken his usual morning bath amidst the wreck 
of his household gods, dressed himself carefully 
in clean clothes, and informed his anxious family 
that he found the earthquake ‘very exciting, 
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and meant to stay and sce it out. We should 
have liked to shake hands with that fine old 
specimen of humanity, whom the earthquake 
itself was powerless to shake out of the habits 
of a gentleman. An old lady, whom the shock 
surprised in bed, rushed out of the house in 
frantic terror to her friends, who were crouch- 
ing among the fig-trees in the garden. She 
carried her stockings and other habiliments with 
her, but had taken time to put on her cap! 

A merchant in Albany, whose dreams had 
probably often been of burglars, was disrobing 
for the night, when a sudden clattering of dishes 
in the china-closet made him think the robbers 
were at their work. Pistol in hand, and closely 
followed by his better-half, he crept cautiously 
towards the scene of disturbance, when the bed 
began to move violently. ‘He is under the 
bed!’ screamed the wife; on which the valo- 
rous merchant, in nowise daunted, prepared to 
expel the intruder or perish in the attempt. 
But other pieces of furniture began now to 
join in the ere ae | dance; and this multi- 
plication of invisible burglars proving too much 
for the worthy merchant, he rushed incontinently, 
with his partner, from the house—to discover 
that it was an earthquake he had been hunting 
with his pistol. 

A certain hotel-keeper, awakened by the shock, 
and ever on the alert for the welfare of his 
guests, shouted out some forcible injunctions to 
a porter, who, as he thought, was dragging a 
traveller’s trunks over the floor with unnecessary 
violence. But the earthquake, grimly intent 
upon its own business, paid no heed to the 
objurgation. A bar-keeper—with what grounds 
it would be uncharitable to surmise—suddenly 
experiencing a sensation as of drunkenness, 
clung to his bar counter, while suspended lamps 
swung east and west before his sight, and houses 
swayed to and fro like trees in a storm. What- 
ever that bar-keeper’s condition may have been 
before, the shock of the discovery that it was 
an earthquake to which these supposed imaginary 
disturbances were due, must effectually have 
sobered him. 

There were few who shared in the afore- 
mentioned old gentleman’s enjoyment of the 
new sensation of an earthquake. People who 
were ‘raised in bed’ find little comfort im sleep- 
ing on the grass even under the shelter of a 
tent. 

One man, who had evidently supped his full 
of horrors, took the liberty of declaring that he 
was ‘about sick of the earthquake, and guessed 
every one had had enough of it ;’ while another, 
more enterprising, remarked that nothing but 
a good tidal wave was wanting ‘to make the 
thing complete.’ 

Such familiarity will poor humanity pretend— 
when the first shock that blanched the cheek 
and made the heart to quake is over—with the 
dreadest visitor that has approached it from 
the Invisible. Such ease will it begin to affect 
in presence of the most awful misery and deso- 
lation. There was not one, indeed, but was 
awestruck at the contemplation of such resist- 
less power, and of his own utter helplessness— 
apart even from the reminders of a misgiving 
conscience ; for when earth begins to fail her 
children, to tremble beneath their feet, and to 


shake their homes from off her, as if she were 
weary of them—what have they to cling to 
then, or to turn to for security? At such times, 
the human heart appeals from the treacheries of 
nature to the unshaken truth of the Eternal— 
even as Wordsworth turns from contemplation of 
the insecurity of all on earth, of the sea, the skies, 
a. time itself—with an involuntary cry to his 
aker : 


But Thou art true, incarnate God ! 


The earthquake which hurried so many, either 
by fear or violence, into another world, also 
cradled some few little mortals into this. 

‘Now, mild may be thy life!’ says Prince 
Pericles to his new-born infant, ‘for a more 
blust’rous birth had never babe. But what was 
even that to these, where the earth, belying 
her character for firmness, proved herself unstable 
as water, and would give nothing to these little 
new-born ones but so rough a shaking for their 
welcome! But, in spite of their untoward 
entrance into the world, may these children of 
the earthquake live to prove a blessing yet to 
their birthplace, the ‘ thrice-scourged’—to use the 
words of the editor of the Charleston paper— 
‘but still patient, still brave, still hopeful, still 
beautiful city by the sea,’ 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER IX.—ON THE TERRACE. 


JOSEPHINE lived in a condition of feud with her 
father. In her heart she repented of her 
rebelliousness ; but when present with him, the 
antagonism broke out again, in spite of good 
intentions. She had naturally a good heart, 
truthful character, and abhorrence of meanness, |{f 
but met at every turn with evidences of her 
father’s insincerity and self-seeking. This con- 
dition of warfare had imbittered her heart and 
sharpened her tongue, 

We begin life as believers, and end it as 
sceptics. We begin with trustfulness, and go on 
through every stage of disillusion into absolute 
mistrust. As children, we look up to every one ; 
as old men, we look down on all. We expect 
this process to take place within us: to find out 
one subterfuge after another, to discover hollow- 
ness wherever we tap, and dust behind every rind ; 
and we are pleased at the ingenuousness of the 
young, who believe all things to be solid and the 
rind to cover richness, 

Josephine was brought up in an atmosphere so 
clear that no illusion was possible in it. Her |} 
father’s conversation dispelled all faith in what 
is good and noble and real. His example was 
level with his opinion. He made no scruple to 
let his sister and daughter see the strings that 
controlled his movements, the hollowness of all 
his profession. Instead, therefore, of beginning life 
as a child with belief, she began with suspicion 
and distrust. 

She was drawn to Richard Cable and his house- 
hold by the contrast he and it exhibited to her 
father and her own home. She stepped at once 
from the scenery of a theatre to natural landscape, 
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from a hothouse to breezy open air. And as that 
which is true and wholesome always exercises 
attraction on a nature not wholly depraved, Jose- 
hine woke to consciousness of many fibres in 
= soul linking her to the Cable family, and to 
acknowledge a fascination which she could not 
er father did not forbid her to go to the cot- 
tage; perhaps he so completely disbelieved in her 
obedience, that he thought it useless to do so. 
Instead, he sneered and threw about insinuations 
which offended her, and stirred in her the spirit of 
opposition, which always slumbered in her heart, 
waiting to be aroused. His remarks about Cable 
were so unjust and ungenerous, that she resented 
them indignantly ; their injustice spurred her 
sense of fairness into assertion. The perverse 
tactics of Justin Cornellis recoiled on himself. 
Had he forbidden Josephine to go to the cottage, 
she would have obeyed sullenly, and admitted in 
the end that he had ordered discreetly ; but as 
he took the other course, she persisted in her 
visits against her better judgment. 

Aunt Judith exercised neither authority nor 
influence on the wayward girl. She was a lazy 
woman, who believed in her brother’s cleverness, 
and thrust all responsibilities upon his shoulders. 
So long as she was comfortable, all was well. 
The profitable was always right, and success was 
the sanction of conduct however tortuous. She 
reflected, in this, the general opinion, took her 
tone from what prevails.) We heap scorn on Mrs 
Grundy when she shakes her head over the 
gentleman who has a good cellar, and his lady 
who gives splendid balls; she is only listened to 
when she utters her doubts about the propriety of 
calling on that couple which drives a pony-chaise, 
and the grass-widow whose garden is too circum- 
scribed for lawn-tennis. Those who have difficulty 
in making both ends meet have every one picking 
at their frayed edges; but those whose incomes 
are double-breasted are panoplied as in armour. 
When we reckon our income by hundreds, we 
scarce dare express an opinion; but when by 
thousands, we may calculate on our platitudes 
being regarded as words to be treasured. We 
return cold-shoulder to him who, when we drop 
in unexpectedly, gives us cold leg of mutton at 
dinner. A surgeon must put his groom in livery 
and drive a dashing turn-out before he receives a 
fee. If he walks to see his patients, no one will 
give a fig for his opinion. I know a banker who 
stopped a run and averted ruin by putting his 
footman into red velvet breeches: no one sup- 
posed that the bank was tottering, when Jeames 
assumed new, carnation inexpressibles. 

‘I wish, Josephine, said Mr Cornellis, ‘you 
would run across to the Hall and learn what has 
become of Mr Gotham. I have not seen him 
these three days. He has not been here; and 
when I went to inquire, he was not visible; stupe- 
fied with opium, I suppose. Tell him that I will 
come over and have a game of billiards with him, 
if he be so inclined. Throw in a word about 
Aunt Judith,’ he added with a scornful laugh. 

‘Yes and no, papa,’ answered Josephine. ‘I 
will go, and I will say nothing about my aunt.’ 
She took her hat and went to the Hall. 

Mr Gotham was in his garden, on the terrace, 
and the servant guided her to him. ‘I have had 
the geraniums bedded out,’ he said. ‘I like to 


cay am Do you see how my roses are coming 
out 

‘Shall I tell papa you do not care for billiards 
to-day ?’ asked Josephine, who was impatient to 
be gone. 

‘I do not know; I will consider. Stay a while, 
and talk to me. That will be better than 
billiards. I am a little easier to-day, and am 
enjoying the sun.—These are very lovely grounds, 
are they not, dear Josephine ?” 

Very lovely.’ 

‘Hardly any one sees them. It will not do for 
me to allow people the run of them ; they would 
pull off the branches, pluck the flowers, and 
trample the grass. Yet, I suppose, if I am going 
to stand for the county, I must do this, allow a 
free day for the public, and keep indoors all that 
day as a prisoner. I do not mind your walking 
here whenever you like.’ 

‘Thank you, Cousin Gotham.’ 

‘Tt has occurred to me,’ he said in a shy manner, 
twitching his head from side to side, ‘that those 
children I saw you with the other day might like 
to see the grounds. Who were they? What 
were their names ?’ 

‘Oh, the seven little daughters of Richard Cable 
the lightshipman.’ 

‘They are pretty children. I peeped through 
the hedge as I was passing, and saw you sur- 
rounded by them.’ 

‘I thought I saw you peeping before I went into 
the garden.’ 

‘I peeped twice—once before, once after. In 
fact, I heard the chatter of little voices, and saw 
something shining, under the leaves and thorn- 
boughs ; and could not make out what it was, till 
I stooped, and then I saw it was the golden hair 
of little children sitting on the bank. After- 
wards, I heard you singing to them, and I peeped 
again. You like them, I presume. What are 
their names ?’ 

‘Cable.’ 

‘I mean their Christian names.’ 

‘Mary and Effie and Jane, Martha, Lettice, 
Susan, and Bessie. I think that is the order, but 
am not sure. Effie and Jane are twins.’ 

‘ Bessie—Bessie Cable,’ murmured the old man, 
and he rubbed one trembling hand over the 
other. ‘I wonder why she is called Bessie ?’ 

‘ After her grandmother.’ 

‘Has she dark hair and dark eyes like—like 
her?’ 

‘No. All the children are fair, very fair. They 
remind me of a group of cherubs’ faces by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds.’ 

‘It is strange to find such beauty among persons 
so low in life,’ said Gabriel Gotham.—‘ Sit down, 
Josephine, on this garden seat by me—sit and 
talk. I enjoy the sun; it does my neuralgia 
good, now that the wind is less cold and without 
east in it. I suppose that these children take 
after their father ?’ 

‘I never saw their mother. You know she is 
dead.’ 

‘IT know!—I know nothing whatever about 
them. Is she dead? Oh, I did hear about it. 
She was a maid at the rectory, I fancy. Richard 
might have looked higher. He is a handsome 
man. He is not like his mother.’ 

‘She is a very fine old woman, so stately, with 


a grand way about her. I think Mr ws 
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derives something in his manner and his reserved 
way from her; but she is dark, and he is fair. 
Did you ever know his father ?’ 

‘His father!’ Mr Gotham started. 

‘There is some mystery about him. Richard 
Cable says he never saw him; he deserted Mrs 
Cable when he, Richard, was an infant.’ 

Mr Gotham fidgeted. ‘You see those little 
children occasionally,’ he said evasively. ‘ Per- 
haps it would please them to come into these 
grounds. I—I will have the wicket on the sea- 
wall open, and you can bring them in some day, 
and take them about; and if they like to pick 
any of the syringa, or laburnum, or rhododendron, 
I shall not mind. It would be pretty—would it 
not—to put the laburnum chains about their little 
gold heads ?’ 

‘No doubt it would please them.’ 


‘You will not say anything about this to Mrs | 


Cable ; she might object. Take them out for a 
stroll on the shore, and you will find the gate 
unlocked. Give a push, and it will open; then 
bring them in. I shall not be in the garden; I 
shall know nothing about their being here. No 
ree will be established. But say nothing to 
{rs Cable.’ 

‘Why not? She would have no objections.’ 

‘I do not know; she would think it an intru- 
sion. She might fear the children would do 
damage, and forbid it. I had rather you said 
nothing to her either before or after.’ 

*T will do as you wish.’ 

‘When? This afternoon ?’ 

‘No; to-morrow.’ 

‘I—I think there are some empty nests in the 
Bankshian rose trailed against the terrace wall. 
If you look in, or hold up the little ones to pee 
in, they may — find eggs a an 
white, almond and sugar. _ That would please 
them—make them laugh, eh ?’ 

‘I am sure it would.’ 

‘I shall not be here; I shall be in my room. 
I shall perhaps hear them laugh, and it will 
divert me, especially if I am in pain at the time. 
But I shall not appear. My green jalousies will 
be down. If I appeared, I might seem to sanc- 
tion the intrusion, and there is no knowing where 
invasion would = I should have all the parish 
coming here to pull up my bulbs, and pluck my 
roses, and break the statues and vases. I do not 
like the public ; it is boisterous, and leaves traces 
where it romps of sandwich papers and empty 
ginger-beer bottles. When grounds are thrown 
open to it, the public is noisy, and I cannot bear 
noise. I suffer acutely in my nerves. There is a 
long nerve extending from the temple to the 
foot— But there; I will not speak of that. 
It begins to twitch and shoot the moment I allude 
to it. Richard Cable is a fine man, a handsome 
man.—Look at this standard rose, Josephine. Do 
= know what it is? General Jacqueminot, a 

ybrid perennial. It is a superb rose. Do you 
know on what it grows? wild-brier stock. 
It is budded. Below the bud, the root, the stem, 
are all wild, vulgar, hedge dogrose. I should 
think Richard Cable was a budded rose; we 
know the stock is common, but—consider! What 
a man the father must have been, to have such a 
tall, stalwart, handsome son! You do not know 
Greek, Josephine, or you would understand what 
I mean when I say anax andrén—a king of men.’ 


‘I daresay. It is a pity his father does not 
see him. Cable is a man to be proud of; he 
is not only a fine man, but he is a true and 
good man.’ 

‘The children are pretty children, are they not? 
Like Reynolds’ angels, you said.’ 

. ‘They are very pretty, unusually pretty chil- 
ren. 

‘They do not take after their grandmother; 
Mrs Cable is dark.’ 

‘ But perhaps their mother was fair.’ 

‘Oh, their mother was nothing, a very common 
sort of creature. If they do not take after 
their grandmother, it must be after their grand- 
father. He must have been possessed of great 
personal beauty when he was young.’ 

To this Josephine made no reply; she was 
not interested in the question as to the appear- 
ance of the unknown grandfather. 

‘There is, I hear, a good deal of high quality, 
self-respect, and sterling goodness in Richard 
Cable,’ 

‘He is a thorough man.’ 

‘He could not have had that from his mother, 
who is only a common woman.’ 


‘Why not? She is a superior person. I like 
her ; she is so dignified.’ 
‘He has not her eyes and hair. Rely on it, 


he draws also his moral and mental qualities 
from the other side. What a man that father 
must have been !’ 

‘I do not think it, or he would not have 
deserted him.’ 

Mr Gotham kicked the gravel about with his 
toes, first with one foot, then with the other, 
and worked a hole with his stick among the 
shingle that covered the terrace. 

‘What does your father think of Richard 
Cable ?’ he asked at length. 

‘Papa! Oh, he calls him a lout and a booby.’ 

‘ He does not like him ?’ 

‘No—he has taken a prejudice against him ; 
why, I cannot tell.’ 

‘I suppose he has done something to testify 
to Richard Cable his gratitude for the services 
he rendered you 2’ 

‘He offered him a ten-pound note, and Richard 
refused it, I am glad to say.’ 

‘You are glad. Why?’ 

‘Because papa should have given him either a 
great deal, or nothing at all.’ 

‘Cable deserves something for his goodness to 
you, his care, and his kindness,’ 

‘He deserves a great deal; but he is too 
proud—too much of a_ gentleman at heart, to 
accept anything, offered as my father offered 
it.’ 

Mr Gotham considered a while, still working 
a hole in the ground with the end of his stick. 
He looked slyly out of the corners of his eyes at 
Josephine, and then down at the burrow he was 
making. ‘It is no concern of mine,’ said he 
after a while. ‘But for the sake of something 
to talk about, we will pursue the subject. I 
suppose Cable has his ambitions. What is he 
going to do now? Go on with his duties as 
lightshipman, or take to some other line of 
life?’ 

‘Nothing else offers. The ship will be re- 
placed; I suppose a better one than that old 
cut down tub. But I fancy Richard would rather 
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take to something which did not withdraw him 
so much from home. I heard him one day say 
that if he only had a boat of his own, he would 
be a fisherman.’ 

‘Why should he not have a boat?’ 

‘He cannot afford one. Boats are expen- 
sive.’ 

‘Why should not you give him one ?’ 

‘I!’ Josephine almost started to her feet, she 
was so astonished at the proposition. 

‘Yes, you. Why not? He saved your life. 
You feel indebted to him. Give him what 
would make him happy. Do not ask him if he 
will have it and give him opportunity of declin- 
ing ; make it his,’ 

‘But Mr Gotham’—her handsome face was 
flushed as she turned it to him—‘ how can I? 
I have no money—that is to say, of course I 
shall have my mother’s money some day; but 
my father is trustee, and my guardian, and 
would not let me have the sum for the purpose. 
Nothing would please me better than to give 
this surprise ar gratification to a kind, good 
man. But it is not of any use proposing it to 
my father; he would not hear of it; he would 
cover me with ridicule, jeer at the suggestion, 
and dismiss it.’ 

‘But I suppose that when of age, you can 
claim your money to do with it what you will?’ 

‘I do not know. I am of age next month ; 


but it does not follow that I shall get my, money | 0 


if I ask for it. I am not going to have a law- 
suit for it with my father,’ 

‘I will make a suggestion, Josephine,’ said 
the old man, still working his stick, and work- 
ing it faster. ‘I have money at my disposal 
which I am ready to lend you for this pur- 
pose. You shall borrow it of me, giving me an 
acknowledgment, and you shall buy Richard 
aship. There is a new and beautiful little cutter 
being built by Messrs Grimes and Newbold. She 
is very asa ready for sea. What do you 
say to buying her and fitting her up with every- 
thing necessary, and presenting her to Richard 
Cable ?? 

‘My father will never allow it’ Josephine’s 
face was burning, her dark eyes sparkling. 

‘Do not say a word about it to him. The 
arrangement is between you and me. I think 
with you that some fitting acknowledgment 
should be made to Richard. He was right to 
refuse ten pounds, The world will cry shame 
on your father and you unless something be 
done for your preserver. Do not bring me in. 
I lend you the money; I do nothing more. I 
am ignorant of the purpose for which you borrow 
it—it is a business transaction.’ 

‘But’—— Josephine hesitated. She was 
pleased with the idea, yet something in her 
cautioned her not to close with the pro 
‘But, Mr Gotham’—she coloured deeply—‘ will 
not people consider it odd? Will it not give 
occasion to talk ?’ 

‘People will sup your father has in this 
way recompensed Cable: They need not know 
that he has nothing to do with it, any more 
than they need know that I have helped in 
the matter. The talk will be that Mr Justin 
Cornellis has done the right thing, and done 
it handsomely. Do not let it get wind that 
he offered ten pounds; that would make talk, 


and talk not pleasant to hear. Folk would say 
he valued you cheaply. You shall buy the boat 
of Messrs Grimes and Newbold, and name her.’ 
‘ What shall she be named—the Bessie 2” 
‘The Bessie!’ Mr Gotham shrank back. ‘No 
—on no account—the Josephine.’ 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
IL. THE QUESTION OF ITS ADVANTAGES. 


Tue general objection to higher studies for 
women appears to us to rest in a confused way 
on the idea that, somehow, they unfit a woman 
for her proper duties ; and this wrong conclusion, 
if we sift the grounds on which it rests, seems 
to be drawn from the notion, right enough in 
itself, that women are different from men. Hence 
it is thought that studies which have long been 
known to be eflicient in the training of the one 
sex, are not suitable for the other. 

Setting aside any philosophical discussion as 
to the basis of the difference between men and 
women, and at once acknowledging simply that 
there is a difference, we may recognise as its 
practical outcome the fact that they have different 
duties to perform. Men and women, as being 
differently equipped by nature—he for the 
rougher tasks, she for the finer; he for the work 
f the outer circle, as it were, she for the inner 
—divide the duties of life between them; and 
thus it is only when each sex works faithfully 
in its own department, that the wheels of exist- 
ence run smoothly and the world’s work is well 
done. Woman is the helpmate of man, and fulfils 
this office not by doing the same things that he 
does, but by doing different things which he is 
not so well fitted todo. She is then the ‘perfect 
music’ which, set to his ‘noble words, makes 
the theme complete. We may illustrate their 
different spheres from the humblest family life, 
where the man goes out to his daily toil, and 
the woman is busy at home minding the house 
and looking after the children. e domestic 
sphere, all that concerns the care of the house 
and the household and the management of the 
children—pre-eminently is the woman’s kingdom. 
In the perfection of its arrangements and manage- 
ment her true vocation lies ; and in consideration 
of this, we even go so far as to hold that those 
women who have to earn their own living will 
do best to keep to work that lies within their 
own sphere. That, however, may on examination 
be found to have wider limits than is generally 
supposed ; for although a woman’s duties clearly 
begin and centre within the four walls of her 
own home, they do not by any means necessarily 
end there. There are many public duties recog- 
nised as work that can best be done by women 
for women or for children: works of usefulness, 
of charity, and of mercy. Such work, taking on 
ever new forms with new developments of society, 
women, who have no motive but benevolence, are 
now doing on School Boards and Poor Boards 
and in countless other ways; while those who 
must earn a living for themselves can do so by 
attending to the wants of others, as matrons in 
workhouses or prisons, or as teachers of all 
descriptions. So engaged, they are still working 
within the sphere of their legitimate duties. It 
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is domestic work they are engaged in, but 
domestic work to which the public service, the 
common good, calls them. 

But the varied duties of life, public or private, 
demand the same mental qualities in women as 
in men, They, too, must) exercise forethought 
and discrimination ; must think clearly and con- 
secutively, and judge calmly. These, the attri- 
butes of a well-trained mind, are as necessary 
to a woman in the petty skirmishes of home, 
taking even the narrowest view of her duties, 
as to a man in the wider battlefield of life. How 
indispensable they are to her if she attempt any 
work beyond that sphere, we need cane say. 
The difference between the sexes, wherever it 
lies, is not to be found in their intellectual 
faculties ; and the just conclusion is, that discipli- 
nary methods, which applied to these have been 
found beneficial in the one case, will be no less 
likely to prove as efficacious in the other. Any 
doubt as to the truth of this view can only 
arise from a mistaken notion as to the true 
function of all education. If education meant 
nothing more than the mere acquisition of so 
much knowledge, to be stored in the mind and 
reproduced in after-life when required—if educa- 
tion were a mere mechanical process of this sort, 
then, indeed, there might be some difficulty in 
showing that any -practical good could result to 
women from a university education. But educa- 
tion, in the true sense of the word, means some- 
thing more than this. To educate is not simply 
to instruet—to pour in, that is; but rather, as 
the very word signifies, to lead out, to draw 
forth. All true education is twofold—concerned 
with both facts and faculties. It always involves 
to a certain extent the assimilation of facts from 
without ; but its other more important function 
is the bringing out of capacities that are within. 
It is in this sense the drawing forth, the de- 
velopment of the latent powers of intellect, 
powers of which we never know the extent until 
we try to fathom it—powers which may slumber 
throughout our lives, if the due means are not 
taken to elicit and to cultivate them. It is 
not, then, so much what is actually learned by 
women in university classes that is to be con- 
sidered, although we hope to show that this 
also may often be turned to use afterwards. We 
are willing to grant, however, that the mere facts 
acquired, the Greek and Latin, the logic and 
mathematics, will possibly, in the majority of 
cases, just as with men, never be required in 
after-life—may even without disadvantage be for- 
gotten. But far more important are the abilities 
developed in the acquisition of this knowledge ; 
these become a source of power in all after- 
experience, a fund of strength for the remainder 
of fife 

If we look closely at what really makes the 
difference between a competent and incompetent 
person, man or woman, we shall find it lies 
mainly not so much in the amount of informa- 
tion each possesses, or in the mere number of 
subjects is conversant with, as in the ability 
to deal with any subject, in the power to grasp 
the idea of anything as a whole, and in its 
details—to look at a thing all round, as the 
saying is—to understand what it is in itself, and 
in its connection with other things. But such 
capacity is possessed by those only who, by 


systematic pence in thinking, have acquired 
the power of making exact observations, of form- 
ing accurate judgments, and drawing correct 
conclusions. The man or woman of such mental 
habits, which may be turned to good account 
in any matter whatever, is a better educated 
person, in the highest sense, than one who, 
without these, should be able to repeat the 


Encyclopedia Britannica by heart. But mental |} 


power of this kind is not a gift of nature; it 
must be acquired by our own individual efforts, 
by painstaking and patient attention to a variety 
of subjects, by unwearied and persevering applica- 
tion in them all. In order to think well, the 
natural power to think which belongs to the 
human mind must be developed and strengthened 
by exercise; and when we think rightly of a 
university education as affording this exercise, 
during the years when the mind is in the best 
condition to profit by it, we can see no reason 
why women should be denied this advantage. 
On the other hand, we are inclined to ascribe 
the so-called ‘unbusiness-like’ habits of most 
women not to any natural incapacity, but to 
their defective education, to their lack of that 
continued practice in observation and reasoning 
which systematic instruction in higher subjects 
is calculated to afford. 

While this drawing-out of the faculties, which, 
like the hand, ‘grow by using,’ is to be looked 
on as most important in all education, we are 
not prepared to allow that the mere facts acquired 
in university classes are to be counted altogether 
useless for women. On the personal solace, the 
relief from narrowing cares and petty anxieties, 
the mental refreshment, possible for the scholar 
whose mind is stored with the best sayings of 
the best writers of all ages, and who is imbued 
with that deepened interest in all literature and 
all learning which a thorough study of the best 
books in different departments of knowledge 
gives, we will not dwell. But apart from and 
in addition to all this, a woman will find that 
all the learning she can possibly gain is not use- 
less in her own nursery, or in dealing with the 
dawning intelligence of any children who may 
come within reach of her influence. What a 
prodigy she would be who could satisfy the 
ceaseless curiosity and far-reaching questions of 
her little four-year-old son! And if a woman’s 
learning is not out of place in her nursery, it 
is imperatively required in her schoolroom, or 
if she interests herself in any way in public 
education. Only she who has been well taught 
herself, and has learned how to learn, is com- 
petent to direct how and what others should learn. 

But education continued on into the years 
when the mind is gradually becoming more fully 
developed, has another effect, long recognised in 
the case of men—it tends to bestow what is 
spoken of vaguely as general culture, or what 
may be described as a sympathetic interest in all 
that is human, an enlightened insight into all 
that is real, a quickened love for all that is true. 
Such a state of mind, although we do not insist 
that it is the inevitable result of increasing know- 
ledge, is yet impossible without it, and is, it must 
be allowed, as admirable in a woman as a man. 
As Sydney Smith says : ‘A woman of accomplish- 
ments may entertain those who have the pleasure 
of knowing her for half an hour with great 
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brilliancy ; but a mind full of ideas, and with 
that elastic spring which the love of knowledge 
only can convey, is a perpetual source of exhilara- 
tion and amusement to all that come within its 
reach” A mind well cultured is indeed abso- 
lutely indispensable to all who aim at doing any 
good or lasting work in the world, and no less 
necessary to the woman who finds her chief work 
in the world of home. As wife, mother, and 
mistress of a household, a married woman has 
dependent on her, for their comfort and wel- 
fare, many varieties of human beings. She 
must in turn play many parts, in attending to 
their various wants and requirements, and all 
will be better performed, according to her better 
understanding of different phases of existence, or 
to the breadth of her own mental horizon. 
Further, in society, she is called upon to take 
ra in discussions on political questions, on the 
atest discoveries of science, in criticisms on litera- 
ture and art. All women actually do this, more 
or less intelligently. It cannot be the worse for 
themselves or for society that their opinions on 
any subject should be the offspring of their own 
correct knowledge, observation, and reflection, 
rather than of haphazard reading and hearsay. 
‘Depend upon it,’ said the emphatic Doctor, in 
speaking of the mistake a man makes when he 
chooses ‘a fool’ for his wife, in the hope of 
managing her—‘Depend upon it, no woman is 
the worse for sense and knowledge.’ If this is 
the case, she cannot be the worse for education 
which has for its aim to foster the one and bestow 
the other. 

One word may be said here in answer to a 
possible objection. It might be urged that a 
university education is not indispensable to the 
acquisition of sense and henatedn, seeing that 
many men and women who do without it are 
sensible and wise. Now, we are well aware that 
no instruction or learning in schools or colleges 
can take the place of experience, the great teacher ; 
but experience, from its nature, if sure, is nearly 
always slow; and a great deal that comes by 
experience, as detached facts, may be learned from 
books, the embodied experience of others, in the 
form of principles. Women, in the absence often 
of other means of learning, and oftener for want 
of the ability to find their way in books, are apt 
to rely too much on experience, and so waste 
long years in finding out for themselves, with 
difficulty, much that they might gain from books 
very easily and in a very short space of time. 

It ought now to be evident, unless we have 
stated our case very badly, that higher education, 
such as we contemplate, need neither in its process 
nor in its results take a woman out of her proper 
sphere. There is nothing in the nature of the 

ucation itself calculated to do this; but, on the 
contrary, all the tendency is to fit women to live 
and act within that sphere in a way more likely to 
advance their own good and the good of others. 

It is only by thus admitting what intellectual 
training can do for women, that we are all the 
better able to see what it cannot do; and what 
should be most clearly recognised is, that it 
cannot give a woman her distinctive qualities any 
more than it can take these away. To suppose 
that it can, is due, as Sydney Smith says, 
to the error of thinking ‘that man does every- 
thing, and that nature does nothing; and that 


everything we see is referable to positive insti- 
tution, rather than to original feeling.” ‘Can 
anything, for example,’ he goes on to say, 
‘be more perfectly absurd than to sup 
that the care and perpetual solicitude which a 
mother feels for her ‘children depend upon her 
ignorance of Greek and mathematics; and that 
she would desert an infant for a quadratic equa- 
tion? We seem to imagine that Cimmerian 
ignorance can aid parental affection, or the circle 
of arts and sciences produce its destruction.’ To 
ad it less ironically—no culture of the woman’s 
ead will bestow upon her the truly womanly 
heart ; still less, where that is ‘in the right place,’ 
will any mental cultivation injure or destroy 
it. Intellectual pursuits may, however, supply 
the necessary balance, which will prevent that 
heart from becoming a torture to herself and 
others. The cultivation of her mental powers 
may enable her to guard against a too exclusive 
cultivation of the feelings, alike in her own case 
and in the case of those dependent upon her for 
their upbringing. 

All play and no work, a state of things not 
likely to lead to good results of any kind, is too 
much the rule for girls who have left school. 
Our greater wealth, our more luxurious modes 
of living, render it impossible and unnecessary 
for our girls of the middle class to spend so 
much of their time in domestic occupations as 
their mothers did when they were young. In 
fact, during the years when, according to the old 
idea, they were being initiated in domestic duties, 
they now, in general, divide their time between 
lawn-tennis and reading novels, between going to 
amusements and preparing for them. But the 
girl who, without neglecting that recreation and 
amusement which are so essential to health both 

hysical and mental, devotes an hour or two 
dally to intellectual culture, in the methodical 
study of almost any subject she may choose, will, 
in all ordinary cases, have ample time left for other 
duties, and will be preparing herself infinitely 
better for all that life may have in store, than if 
she were giving up the whole of her time to 
amusement and excitement. On the one hand— 
to glance for an instant at the moral aspect of 
the question—she cannot fail, in addition even 
to the knowledge and culture acquired, to learn 
daily lessons in perseverance, patience, and self- 
denial. On the other hand, by giving her 
thoughts and time mainly to various forms of 
diversion, there is too often engendered a state of 
mental vacancy and unrest, with sloth of body 
and mind. 

‘That state is the best possible in which not 
the men only, but the women also, are the best 
possible, and the best of both sexes are the best 
educated.’ These words sum up, it seems to 
all that need be said in answer to the qnution ef 
the advantages of Higher Education for Women, 
when education is rightly understood in the sense 
in which Plato here intended, as a calling forth 
of the capacities, a training for all the possible 
duties of woman—not those of wife and mother 
only, but of any station in life she may be called 
upon to fill. 


[There is one aspect of the question relating 
to the Higher Education of Women which fre- 
quently confronts us in our editorial capacity. 
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It may be illustrated thus: A young lady writes! He must have been there at the time, or after- 


offering us some translations of poetry or fiction | 
from French.or German authors, and telling us 
that she does so because her health «does not 
permit of her engaging in teaching, or because 
she has failed in getting a situation, or because 
she has younger or older relatives dependent 
upon her, whom she cannot leave, and yet whom 
she must do something to support. She has 
received a good education, and can translate 
well, though she has not any original literary 
capacity to speak of. If we cannot accept | 
her translations, what is she to do? and of 
what practical use to her is her French and 
German knowledge? Now, translations are not 
in much demand by editors, who greatly prefer 
original contributions, and have always more of 
these offered them than they can accept. What 
then, we repeat, is a young lady in these circum- 
stances to do? As was shown by Mrs Lynn 
Linton in a recent debate in a London paper, the 
question of the education of our daughters is not 
one wholly of intellectual and moral considera- 
tions, but of pounds, shillings, and pence as well. 
The money spent in the education of his daughters 
may be all the capital in life a father of limited 
means can afford to give them; and the question 
arises: Is this capital being invested in the 
direction which will yield the best results in 
after-life? A great deal of time is spent in the | 
acquisition of French, German, music, and the 
like, each girl going through the same stereo- 
typed course, without much regard being had to 
her special proclivities or tastes, or, what is more 
important, to the work she may have to do for 
herself in after-life. The question is a difficult 
and complex one; but it may yet come to 
be a vital problem in educational methods, how 
far the uniformitarian system presently followed 
is deserving of support.—Eb. ] 


THE BUSHFORD CASE, 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. IV.—ERNEST. 
THE night was passed in fitful sleep, haunted by 


wards. Ay, afterwards; it must have been so. 


| He, had arrived to find the murder already done 
/and the assassin fled. But if so, why did he not 


at once alarm the house? Could he have feared 
that suspicion would fall upon himself? He 
would scarcely have thought of that at such a 
moment ; or if he thought of it, would not have 
allowed the thought to influence him when he 
knew himself to be innocent. Who could think 
otherwise? Ernest, so truthful, open, generous- 
hearted—so loving, so beloved—so like his sister! 
He capable of such a foul deed? No, no; it 
could not be! 

I strove hard to put these thoughts—to put 
all thought—from me, and to read the news- 
paper I had bought before entering the train. 
But no; I could not. I mechanically read 
paragraph after paragraph; but my eyes con- 
veyed no impression to my brain; and I kept 
on thinking the foregoing, or something like it, 
over and over again, in spite of myself. 

So passed the time till the train arrived at 
Goldstone. Having obtained the requisite autho- 
rity to see Ernest, I hastened to the jail. 

When Ernest and I met, I hurried forward 
with my hand extended ; but he drew back, and 


| said: ‘Before I take your hand, Harry, tell me 


that you believe me innocent.’ 

‘Look me in the face, Ernest, and assure me 
that you are so, and not one doubt shall linger 
in my mind.’ 

‘On my honour, I am, Harry!’ he exclaimed, 
as his eyes looked into mine. 

There was no need for further words: our 
hands were clasped; and from that moment, 
not a thousand Sergeant Mellishes could have 
made me think him guilty. 

I had expected to find him much changed, 
but not so much! His face was pale, his 
cheeks hollow, his eyes sunken, his hair and 
dress neglected. His manner, too!—at one 
time deeply dejected; at another, almost reck- 


dreams, in which Ernest, Sergeant Mellish, and 


my poor uncle, with blood flowing from his 


breast, were mixed up inextricably with the 
tall spars and white canvas of The Mermaid 
and the rolling waves of the North Sea. I rose, 
little refreshed by these broken slumbers; and, 
after a hasty breakfast, started for Goldstone. 
Although I felt that the truth would in a few 
hours be made known to me by Ernest himself, 
I could not keep my thoughts from seeking a 
solution of the mystery for myself; but the more 


I racked my brain, the farther I seemed from | 


coming to any satisfactory conclusion, That 
Ernest was at the vicarage that night, scarcely 
admitted of a doubt. The recognition of him by 
the porter at Briarly Station; the departure of 
the single passenger, answering to his description, 
from Camelton Junction; the footprints leading 
across the fields in that direction; the muddy 
boots, exactly fitting those footprints—were facts 
which it appeared to be impossible to confute. 


less. He would speak solemnly and feelingly of 
our departed uncle, and with contrition of his 
own. errors ; but when I sought to turn the dis- 
| course to his present position, and to lead him 
to account for his movements on that night, he 
| would change at once, assume a forced gaiety, 
and try to evade the subject with a laugh that 
| made me shudder to hear. 

Our conversation commenced by his asking me 
| about my cruise in The Mermaid, but I dismissed 
| the subject in a few words, and then said : ‘Come, 
Ernest, we have something more serious to talk 
of than this. Don’t let us waste the time we 
can be together in frivolous discourse. Come, 
| there must be no reserve between us.’ 

‘Reserve? Of course not! Why should there 
be? There never has been: has there ?—Have 
you seen the girls ?? 

‘Certainly, I replied. ‘I hastened to the 
vicarage as soon as I landed.’ 

‘ And are they well?’ 

‘You can scarcely expect them to be well.’ 

‘No, no; how could they be!’ he said. ‘But 
do they bear it bravely ?’ 
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‘Amy seems almost overwhelmed with grief, 
both for our r uncle’s death and on your 
account; and though more composed—as 
it is her nature to be—feels, I am sure, not less 
deeply.’ And then I gave him Laura’s mes- 


sage. 

‘Her undying love!’ he repeated, sadly and 
musingly.—‘Amy does not think me guilty?’ 
he went on, after a pause. 

‘Not for a moment did she ; nor did Laura.’ 

‘Laura !—No; I am sure she did not !’ 

‘And can you imagine that Ane is less ready 
to put faith in you than Laura?’ I asked, some- 
what indignantly. 

‘Oh, no, no!’ he responded quickly; ‘only 
Amy’s disposition is different ; she is more easily 
swayed by the opinion of others.’ 

‘Not in such a case as this.’ 

‘Well, well, no doubt you are right, he 
answered, though scarcely, I thought, in a tone 
of conviction. 

‘You add much to their sorrow, Ernest, I 
went on, ‘by refusing to see them. Why will 
you not 

‘Why!’ he exclaimed bitterly. ‘Can you 
ask me that? What! bring them to a prison! 
Would you have me do so?’ 

‘Yes, I would. There can be no disgrace or 
impropriety in their coming to a prison to see 
the brother of the one and the affianced husband 
of the other, especially when he is confined there 
for a crime he did not commit.’ 

‘Ah!’ he rejoined ; ‘you and they may believe 
I did not commit it ; but how about the rest of 
the world? Who else believes me innocent?’ 

We sat in silence for a minute or two, and 
then Ernest suddenly said: ‘Well, Harry, how 
are you getting on? Any briefs yet?’ 

‘I should accept no briefs, I said, ‘if they 
were offered. I shall devote my whole time and 
energy to your defence, though it will perhaps 
be advisable to secure the services of some cele- 
brated counsel to lead.’ 

‘No, no, Harry!’ he exclaimed vehemently ; 
©T’ll have no counsel but you.’ 

‘I will, of course,’ said, ‘conduct your 
defence, if you wish it; but I want you to tell 
me the whole truth as to where you were and 
what you did that night; and also to give 
me all the information you have it in your 
power to give that may enable me to obtain 
evidence to support your statement.’ 

‘Harry, I can give you no information what- 
ever.’ 

‘You can give me no information!’ I ejacu- 
lated in astonishment. ‘Ernest, what am I to 
think ?’ 

‘Think what you will,’ he answered recklessly, 
‘and leave me to my fate.’ 

‘That I will never do, whatever I may think.’ 

‘Whatever you may think !—Ah !’ he resumed, 
speaking reproachfully, ‘you believe me guilty 
now ! 

no, Ernest !’ 

‘No wonder if you do, he went on passion- 
poe A ‘but I call God to witness that I am not. 
Guilty of the murder? I would give every dro 
of blood in my veins now to recall those wicke 
acts of mine that caused my dear uncle so much 


minute; and to hear him say, “Ernest, I for- 
give you.”’ As he was speaking, the tears came 
into his eyes; he dashed them away once or 
twice; but as he proceeded, they came more 
plentifully, and at last he utterly broke down, 
and burying his face in his hands, he sobbed 
like a child. 

I was glad to see this, though my own eyes 
were dim. I placed my hand on his shoulder 
and waited patiently till he recovered his com- 
posure, then I said: ‘Ernest, this will do you 
good, I hope; but there was no need of it to 
convince me of your innocence. But I am 
lost in wonder as to what those circumstances 
can be which render you unable to give me your 
entire confidence.’ 

‘Harry,’ he said, quietly now, though still 
speaking with emotion, ‘you must trust me 
blindly. Believe me, I have no alternative but 
to leave you in the dark.’ 
| ‘At all events,’ I urged, ‘tell me whether the 
footmarks were really yours—whether or not you 
were at the vicarage that night ?’ 

‘I will not tell you—There, Harry, that’s a 
straightforward answer to a plain question.’ 

Seeing how pained I was at his manner, he 
took my hand, and said: ‘Forgive me, Harry, 
for my petulance; you don’t know—you can’t 
know—what the state of my mind is. Don't 
ask me anything else, for I can’t tell you the 
truth, and I won’t tell you a lie. If you can 
get me acquitted by your own skill and eloquence, 
well and good; if not, I shall go to the scaffold 
with a knowledge of my innocence, and a firm 
conviction that I have acted for the best; and 
that knowledge and conviction will, I trust, 
sustain me to the end.’ 

I was now thoroughly convinced of the inutility 
of pressing him further, on the present occasion 
at least, and therefore made up my mind to 
rely wholly on myself. So, rising from my chair, 
I said: ‘My time is up for to-day, Ernest; but 
I will see you again shortly—And now, what 
shall I say for you to the girls ?’ 

‘Say to Amy all that a brother in my wretched 
osition can say to console a sister whom he 
oves dearly. And say to Laura that there must 

be no more talk or thought of love between 
us—that whether these prison doors open to give 
me liberty, or only for my passage first to m 
trial, and afterwards to my death—whether 
am declared innocent or guilty, we must meet 
no more !’ 

‘Ernest, I cannot tell her that !’ 

‘You must, Harry ; and more than that ; tell 
her I entreat her, at the earliest possible moment, 
to put miles of sea between herself and me— 
between herself and every person and every 

lace connected with the last few years of her 

ife, if forget them.—And now, 
-bye for to-day ; but come again soon. 

porte and I hope to find you then 

in a less morbid state of mind. 

He smiled sadly, and shook his head as we 


parted. 

I left the prison more bewildered than I had 
entered it, and repaired to Bushford to tell my 
mother and the girls the result of the interview. 
They were as much perplexed as myself to account 


ain. I would give every drop of my blood to 
om him back to life, if only for one brief | 


for Ernest’s conduct, and could give no help 
towards the elucidation of the mystery. 
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After dinner, I found an ewe of speak- 
ing to Laura alone, when I gave her Ernest’s 
message. 

Laura sat with her eyes fixed on my face, and 
made no comment until I had quite finished ; 
then she said: ‘Does he think so lightly of m 
love as to imagine that I could do this? If 
all the world deserted him—even if you and 
Amy were to desert him—I should love him 
all the more—if it be possible for me to love 
him more than | do now.’ 

She spoke quietly, but so impressively as to 
carry the conviction to me that what she uttered 
came direct from her heart ; and I thought how 
truly womanly such sentiments are. man’s 
love rarely survives his respect: a woman’s, on 
the contrary, remains unchanged however un- 
worthy the object of it may prove. 

The next day was the Sabbath; and we all 
attended the service in the old church, where we 
had so often heard the words of the sacred service 
from the lips of him who had been so cruelly 
taken from us. It was a great trial to our com- 
posure to sit there now, knowing that we could 
never hear his voice again ; but we all came forth, 
I think, calmer and more resigned than we had 
been before. 

The next morning, while at breakfast, we came 
to a settlement as to a residence for the girls, 
as we had no desire to occupy the vicarage longer. 
My suggestion of a lodging in London, at least 
until after the trial, was decided on as the best 
plan that could be adopted ; and it was arranged 
that the removal should take place in the course 
of the week. When, therefore, I returned to 
London, I took suitable apartments for them in 
one of the quiet streets between the Strand and 
the river. 

My next step was to see Ernest’s fellow-student, 
who had given the information to Sergeant 
Mellish. I had no difficulty in finding him at 
the hospital ; but I learned little from him that 
I had not known before. I thereafter repaired 
to the money-lender to whom my late uncle had 
paid the twenty-five pound bill. He received 
me with perfect politeness, and speedily put me 
in possession of all the facts connected with 
Ernest of which he was cognisant. He had had 
no previous transaction with Ernest, who had 
been introduced to him by a young gentleman 
of some property and considerable expectations, 
with whom he had frequently done business. 

My third interview was with Ernest's late land- 
lady. She was a garrulous old lady, who had 
seen better days. As I gained nothing from her 
that added to my stock of knowledge relating 
to Ernest’s movements, I will not inflict our 
conversation on my readers. 

The muddy boots, the blood-stained coat, and 
the case of surgical instruments, had, of course, 
been taken possession of by the police; and 
by making application to the proper authorities, 
I might, no doubt, have obtained permission 
to view them; but this seemed to me to be 
of little if any use. Moreover, as it was now 
growing late fin the afternoon, and I wished to 
return to Bushford that evening, I postponed 
my inspection of those articles for the present. 

The principal hope—I may say the only real 
hope—that I entertained was that I might be 


able to prove the impossibility, or at least the 


great improbability, of Ernest being able to get 
from Briarly Station to the vicarage, commit 
the murder, and reach Camelton Junction in 
time for the mail. Could I do this, the theory 
of the prosecution would be considerably shaken ; 
for the porters at Camelton had not ventured 
to swear positively to Ernest’s identity ; and the 
evidence of the Briarly porter might be broken 
down in cross-examination, for he had not seen 
Ernest many times, and in the darkness, might 
easily have been mistaken. 

It will be remembered that in my description 
of Bushford and the surrounding country, I stated 
that Briarly Station was a little over four miles, 
and Camelton Junction, by the footpath across 
the fields, about six miles from the vicarage. The 
total distance, therefore, that Ernest would have 
had to traverse between Briarly and Camelton 
would be more than ten miles. Now, the train 
by which Ernest was supposed to have travelled 
from London, arrived at Briarly at a quarter past 
ten, and the up-mail was timed to leave Camelton 
at ten minutes past twelve. Supposing the mail 
to have been five minutes late—a rare occurrence 
with that train—there would be just two hours 
to do more than ten miles, without allowing any 
time for the committal of the murder. 

Ernest and I had repeatedly tried our walking 
powers in opposition to one another, and there 
was little, if any, difference between us. We 
were neither of us great pedestrians as regards 
speed, but we could get over a considerable dis- 
tance at a fair rate. I was certain that if I could 
not do the distance within the two hours, Ernest 
could not. I would test the possibility, there- 
fore, of the feat, by going over the same ground 
as Ernest did, and at the same hour of night. 
But then, supposing that I should fail in accom- 
plishing the task, 1 could not, as counsel for 
the defence, go into the witness-box to prove it. 
This was a dilemma, which at first had not 
entered into my thoughts, and it was some time 
before I could see a way out of it. At length 
I thought of Bob Coveney. He, I remembered, 
had on several occasions matched himself against 
both me and Ernest, and had invariably beaten 
us, though not easily. Bob, then, was the very 
man for my purpose ; and I wrote to him at once, 
asking him to come to Bushford with the least 
possible delay. 

Bob} Coveney arrived the following morning ; 
and when I explained to him what I required, 
he readily undertook to assist me, and went at 
the task with all his usual energy and impetu- 
osity. 

I had imparted my design to my mother and 
the girls, and they conibek the result in a state 
of considerable excitement, which I confess I 
shared to a great extent. As for Bob, it was 
with much difficulty he controlled his impa- 
tience. 

At le the night came, and at nine o’clock 
we set off for Briarly, walking leisurely. The 
sky was clear, though there was no moon: on 
the night of the murder it was dark and cloudy. 
The roads and footpaths then were somewhat 
heavy from the rain; now, they were dry and 
hard. The circumstances, then, were decidedly 
in our favour. We got to Briarly a little after 
ten, and waited at the station gate for the arrival 
of the train. Punctual to the time it drew up 
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at the platform; and one minute afterwards we 
started, running some distance at a steady pace ; 
then walking a while at the top of our speed ; 
then running again; and so on, walking and 
running alternately, just as a man would who 
wanted to get over the ground as quickly as pos- 
sible without actually exhausting himself. As 
we d the front of the vicarage, I noticed my 
mother and the girls at one of the windows watch- 
ing us. On we went through the churchyard 
and garden to the study window. We did not 
enter the room, but gave one minute for the 
perpetration of the crime—as short a time as 
could possibly be allowed—and then started 


ain. 
“Hitherto, we had been on a good level road, 
and there had been nothing to delay us; but on 
entering the fields, the case was altered. The 
path was a good one; but it required some caution 
in pursuing it at night, for there were ruts on 
either side, which would have quickly brought 
us to the ground, had we stepped in them when 
running, perhaps with the penalty of a broken 
ankle. There were several stiles, too, to cross ; 
some of these we were able to vault over; but 
others we had to pass more deliberately, knowing 
that there was rough ground on the opposite side. 
Then we came to the stream. This I have de- 
scribed as being spanned by a rustic bridge. The 
bridge was of the simplest character, being formed 
by a single plank, with a handrail on one side 
only. We were obliged to cross it cautiously, 
and had to relax our speed somewhat in ascend- 
ing the hill on the other side. Soon after we 
gained the high-road. 

We were fully a mile and a half from Camelton, 
when we heard the whistle of the mail as it 
passed through Bushford Station, without stop- 
ping. We looked at one another, but did not 
speak. We felt sure now that we should fail to 
reach the junction in time. Up to this time, 
we had kept well together ; but Bob now put on 
a spurt and went slightly ahead. We were yet 
a mile from Camelton when we saw the train 

ass us on our right, and shortly afterwards we 
eard it stop. After a very short interval came 
the sharp whistle as it again started, and we 
knew that we were too late. Still, we went on 
to the station gate, which Bob reached about a 
hundred yards in advance of me. On looking 
at our watches, we found that it was eighteen 
minutes past twelve. The train had been gone 
eight minutes. 

t was some time before we recovered our wind 
sufficiently to speak, for we had run the last mile 
or so, When we were able to compare notes, we 
agreed at once that it was utterly impossible that 
Ernest could have done the distance quicker 
than we had, or even so quickly. 

As we were walking quietly back to the vicar- 
age, Bob suggested the advisability of repeating 
our experiment on the following evening, so that 
his evidence should not rest on the result of one 
trial only. I heartily concurred in his proposal, 
and the matter was settled accordingly. 

My mother and the girls were waiting at one 
of the back windows of the vicarage, watching for 
our return, and I need scarcely say how pleased 
~ were to hear the result of our expedition. 

he next morning I questioned old Luke 
respecting the words he had overheard my uncle 


speak during his interview with Ernest. The 
honest old fellow varied his original statement 
in no way. They both spoke in an excited 
manner, but the only words he distinctly heard 
were ‘my will.’ He adhered firmly to the fact 
that he did hear those words. 

‘You see, Master Harry,’ he said, ‘I wasn’t 
very near the window, and I’m getting the least 
bit deaf; but I had been used to his voice all 
my life, and I could hear him better than any 
one else. I heerd him say “my will” as plain 
as ever I heerd him say anything. I moved 
furder away after that, for I didn’t want to be 
a listener. I wish I hadn’t heerd him, Master 
Harry ; but I did, and I must speak the truth.’ 

I honoured the old man for his sturdy honesty, 
though I heartily wished he was less positive. 

It is not necessary for me to describe how Bob 
and I repeated our race against time; suffice it 
to say that, the sky being more cloudy, we were 
even longer than on the previous night in accom- 
plishing the task. Bob returned home on the 
following morning. 

The removal to London having been finally 
fixed for Saturday, it became necessary for me 
to look over my late uncle’s furniture and effects. 
Such articles as were not closely associated in 
our minds with the deceased, or had not been 
ape gg valued by him, we determined should 

e sold, The remaining things were to be ware- 
housed until such times as we should ourselves 
require them for use. My poor uncle’s library 
I resolved to preserve intact. The acquisition of 
it had occupied his lifetime, and the volumes 
composing it had been selected with much care, 
most of them being the best editions, and some of 
great rarity. I was sure that my fellow-legatees 
would willingly enter into some arrangement for 
it to become the property of one of us. 

Since the day when the foul deed was first 
discovered, the room in which that deed was 
done had not been entered, except for the purpose 
of opening and closing the shutters. hen I 
crossed the threshold, it was with a feeling akin 
to solemn awe, as if the spirit of my murdered 
uncle still hovered there. Scarcely anything had 
been moved; the furniture had not even been 
dusted : the signs of the crime were still apparent 
on the carpet and the easy-chair. My late uncle 
had evidently been employed in writing on the 
night when he met his death, as the pages he had 
written were on the table in front of where he 
had been sitting. The book he had been usin 
as a reference or otherwise was a volume o 
Shakspeare, open at the last scene in Hamlet— 
a play he was never weary of studying. Near the 
bottom of the page appeared this passage—perhaps 
the last he ever read: ‘If it be now, ’tis not to 
come ; if it be not to come, it will be now; if 
it be not now, yet it will come: the readiness is 
all’ There was no more for me to do in this 
room, so I passed on to the others. When I 
came to the room containing my late uncle’s 
clothes, and looked them over, I am not ashamed 
to say that my sight soon became obscured by 
tears. Nearly the last garment which I had to 
examine was the coat he had worn on the last 
night of his life. I took it reverently from the 
peg on which it was hanging. I have elsewhere 
stated that it was thrown back when he was 


discovered dead; it therefore bore no marks of 
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blood. I was about to replace it in the wardrobe, 
when my fingers encountered something hard, 
apparently in the inside breast-pocket. I thrust 
my hand into the pocket, and drew forth the 
drop or pendant of an earring. I knew it well; 
it was one of a pair I had given Laura on her 
birthday, two years before. ow could it have 
got there? I was holding it in my hand, wonder- 
ing, and gazing on it in a listless, musing manner, 
without connecting it in any way with the 
murder, when suddenly a wild thought flashed 
into my mind. Can Laura be the assassin ? and 
does Ernest know it ? 
(To be continued.) 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 

Tue great Egyptian Sphinx is being gradually 
excavated, the work having been going on for 
the past twelve months. At present the entire 
front of the great stone monster has been bared, 
together with its chest and the space between 
its paws. In addition to this, the altar in 
front of the Sphinx, with the platform upon 
which it rests, is once more open to the sky. A 
fine flight of steps about forty feet in width lies 
between the Sphinx and the large pyramid 
plateau. These steps were described by Pliny, 
and were uncovered in 1817, but have been 
hidden for the past seventy years. It is believed 
by many that this remarkable monument of 
antiquity stands in the midst of a huge and 
artificial amphitheatre hewn out of the solid 
rock ; and it is considered to be, if not actually 
prehistoric, at all events the most ancient monu- 
ment in the land of Egypt. ’ 

Ata recent meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Rev. Mr Chalmers gave an interest- 
ing account of his exploration in South-eastern 
New Guinea. As a missionary of the London 
Society, it became his duty to seek for healthy 
places for settlements of native teachers, and his 
journey began, accompanied by his wife, in the 
year 1878. He found little trouble with the 
natives, but he says that it is true in New Guinea 
as elsewhere that ‘familiarity breeds contempt,’ 
and that he found that kindness blended with 
firmness and a good pinch of common-sense 
always helped him along and opened the way 
before him. One curious experience is worth 
quoting, and that refers to the fondness of the 
savages for music. He says that he had ‘often 
seen hundreds of savages wild with delight 
when Auld Langsyne was sung, and the enthu- 
siasm passed describable bounds when the join- 
ing of hands took place, and then all would seek 
to do the same, and ended their singing with 
shouting.’ 

The Times lately gave a very interesting 
account of the progress which has been made 
in Central Africa by an English Company 
known as the African Lakes Company. This 
Society is not a mere trading venture, but was 
started in 1878 to assist the various missions 


that were then established to work out schemes 
initiated by Livingstone. One of its most satis- 
factory features is that it has proved the possi- 
bility of trading with natives in india-rubber, 
wax, ivory, &c. to a very large amount with- 
out any exchange of rum or other ‘fire-water.’ 
It is to be hoped that other traders and ex- 
plorers will take this fact to heart, and will 
endeavour to follow so good an example. An 
episode in the history of this Company touches 
ourselves very nearly, and has a spark of 
romance about it. A single coffee-plant was 
exported from the Edinburgh Botanical Gardens. 
This one plant took kindly to the rich soil of 
the hills, and before long burst out into un- 
wonted luxuriance. It has been computed that 
from this one plant one hundred thousand 
coffee-trees claim direct descent, and Scotland 
may be said to have put some of her own 
energy and pluck into its fibre. 

Another contribution to our knowledge of 
Central Africa is found in a lecture delivered by 
Captain Cameron at the London Institution 
entitled, ‘Urua—its People, Government, and 
Religion.’ This place owns as a sovereign a great 
chief of the name of Kasongo, who is ruler over 
many other chiefs who pay him tribute. He 
seems, like other African rulers, to be most 
capricious in temper, and he amuses himself occa- 
sionally by cutting off the ears, hands, or feet 
of his attendants, These victims to his passion 
have a very ready mode of healing their wounds, 
and one withal which is not sanctioned by the 
medical profession—namely, by plunging their 
stumps into boiling porridge. The natives show 
great skill in carving and iron-work, which are 
mostly employed in the decoration of idols and 
parts of their houses. There is a trade carried 
on in salt and copper, and some gold has been 
discovered by a native ; but, strange to say, little 
value seems to be attached to that circumstance. 
Captain Cameron believes that Urua will some 
day come into great prominence, for quite recently 
some of the officials of the Congo Free State had 
followed the river sufficiently to show that a 
branch of it was navigable, and that, if followed 
up, would lead to Kasongo’s capital. 

Recent storms have led to so much loss of life 
in the Bristol Channel, that the idea has once 
more been mooted of the establishment of a 
harbour of refuge upon some portion of its coasts. 
The inhabitants of Swansea, Cardiff, and Bristol 
have all passed resolutions calling upon the 
government to appoint a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the subject. Its importance may be 
gauged when we mention that the various ports 
in this part of the country have so increased in 
recent times that now the shipping trade of the 
Bristol Channel is equal to one-fifth of that of 
the whole of Britain. At the same time, the 
navigation is extremely difficult and dangerous, 
and it is recognised by all that a harbour of the 
kind named is an absolute necessity. It is natural 
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that a great deal of rivalry exists among the dif- 
ferent ports immediately concerned as to the site 
of this proposed refuge, and if for this reason 
alone, the subject should be thoroughly investi- 
gated by a competent and independent tribunal. 

The Council of the Royal Geographical Socicty 
have resolved to make a grant of one thousand 
pounds towards the which has been 
organised for the relief of Emin Pasha, under 
the command of Mr. H. M. Stanley. In making 
this grant, the Society hope that the chief object 
of the expedition will be supplemented by some 
geographical exploration of the country to be 
traversed. 

The story of the last French vintage is one of 
terrible disaster owing to that dreaded insect pest, 
the phylloxera. In the last three years, the vin- 
tages have decreased at a greater rate than one 
hundred million gallons per annum ; and it now 
— that a large proportion of the vintage 
of 1886 was produced from dried raisins and the 
dregs of the first and second press. Among the 
variety of remedies that have been proposed to 
get rid of this dreaded pest, one only is said to 
be really effectual, and that is, inundating the 

lants in the month of November, and continu- 
ing that operation for at least forty days. For 
a great many successive years this has been done 
at a certain vineyard near Avignon; but here 
there happens to be plenty of water available 
from the Durance Canal, Other vineyards are 
not so well off, and that mode of treatment is 
inapplicable. Among the chemicals tried, carbon 
bisalphide seems to be the most effectual; but 
it is considered that a great deal might be done 
by killing the swarms of insects before they take 
the wing. It has been estimated that the loss 
to the French vineyards already exceeds the cost 
of the Franco-German War, and no one can say 
with any certainty when the plague will ccase. 
It is to be hoped that the authorities will give 
their serious attention to a subject of such great 
importance to the country, and that a Commission 
will be appointed, which will be able to deal 
with it in a satisfactory manner. 

Although we still too often hear of those ter- 
rible fatalities in our coal-mines by which many 
workers annually lose their lives, it is satisfactory 
to record that during 1886 these catastrophes 
were far less in number than those of the pre- 
vious year. If we look at the details of the 
Report recently issued, we find that the first 
disaster took place near Bristol, when eight men 
were killed. Naked lights were used on that 
occasion, and an unlooked-for evolution of gas 
led to the explosion. The greatest loss of life 
took place in August at a colliery near Man- 
chester, the victims numbering thirty-eight. This 
explosion has one feature about it which is note- 
worthy, for it affects the efficiency of the Davy 
lamp, which the best authorities have long since 
known to be wrongly associated with the word 
‘safe. On tls occasion, one of the survivors 
actually witnessed the cause of the explosion, by 
gas being fired at one of these lamps. Looking 
through the other items of this Report, we find 
that the disasters were, with one exception, 
caused by naked lights being used in mines, 
one only being attributed to coal-dust. We may 
therefore say that most of the explosions in 1886 
were preventable; and we may hope that in 


future years the death-rate will be considerably 
diminished. 

The value of the game killed in the woods 
and forests of Prussia during the year ending 
March 1886 is estimated at six hundred thou- 
sand pounds. It is stated that this sum would 
have been greatly lessened had not the keepers 
shown the greatest vigilance in killing the various 
kinds of vermin which prey upon the game. 
They killed during the period named more than 
a quarter of a million head of vermin, including 
birds of prey. Under the head of vermin come 
foxes, stoats, weasels, martens, polecats, badgers, 
otters, and wild-cats. Among birds of prey, crows 
and magpies have not hitherto been reckoned ; 
but they will be looked after in future, as it is 
found that they do a great amount of mischief. 
One curious circumstance comes to light in this 
Report: only four wolves were killed. It is said 
that the German wolves followed the German 
army into France during the winter of 1870, 
and have remained there. In Alsace and Lor- 
raine, the number of wolves killed during the 
year was thirty-seven. 

A curious accident is recorded by the Liverpool 
Mercury as having happened to Mr Bauer at the 
Peabody Museum, Newhaven, Connecticut. He 
was in the act of boring a hole in a large 
ostrich egg weighing about three ee, when, 
to the utter surprise of the bystanders, it 
suddenly exploded and knocked him senseless, 
besides injuring some of them severely. It is 
said that such explosions on a smaller scale are 
not uncommon on the Chinese coasts, It is 
common there to preserve hens’ eggs for use 
on board ship packed in lime, and if not 
properly packed, they will begin in a week or 
two to go bad, and will go off with a noise like 

istol-shots. The explosion in all cases is doubt- 
ee due to the generation of pent-up gas in the 
interior of the shell. 

We are always hearing of new applications of 
electricity, but it seems certainly a novel idea to 
apply it to a musical conductor's baton. Recently, 
after some manceuvres of the German army, a 
concert was given in honour of King William, in 
which more than one thousand performers took 
part. This concert took place in the open air on 
a pitch-dark night, and it would have been im- 
possible for the performers to watch the con- 
ductor’s beat had the tip of his baton not been 
furnished with a little incandescent lamp. We may 
add that the same expedient has more recently 
been resorted to at the Savoy Theatre, London, 
where Sir Arthur Sullivan, during a part of the 
performance when absolute darkness was neces- 
sary, resorted to the same expedient. 

Sir Henry Bessemer has made a rather startling 
proposal in regard to the use of steel for building 
forts and turrets at our coaling stations. He pro- 
poses to cast an entire fort in one piece, and this 
is the way in which he suggests that the work 
might be accomplished: First of all, a mould 
would be built upon the site of the proposed fort, 
made of bricks, and lined with fireclay. With 
proper apparatus, Sir Henry Bessemer states that 
in sixteen hours the molten metal could be poured 
into this mould so as to form a fort of one solid 

iece of steel weighing nearly one thousand tons! 
Buch an erection would require no backing or 
superstructure for its support, and the necessary 
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loopholes would be formed in their proper places 
at the time the casting was made. 

According to the Electrician, an excellent car- 
bon for electrical purposes can be obtained from 
seaweeds, After ‘eee thoroughly freed from 
adherent salt, the weeds are dried, and are then 
carbonised in closed vessels in the customary 
manner. The product is treated with acid, and 
is then said to present a perfectly pure form 
of carbon in soft masses, which can be easily 
crushed between the fingers, and which, after 
being ground, is fit for adaptation to any of the 
purposes for which carbon is usually applied. 

e congregation of a church near Taunton, 
in Devonshire, lately ran a narrow risk of suffer- 
ing the same fate as that which overtook the 
visitors to the Crarae quarries last autumn. At 
the time the sermon was drawing to a close at 
the morning service, the people were affected 
with a peculiar faintness, and some of them are 
described as ‘falling like ninepins about the 
church.’ This curious effect was traced to the 
products of combustion escaping from the heat- 
ing apparatus, by which the whole congregation 
were gradually becoming asphyxiated. 

Paper has been applied to so many industrial 
purposes, that there really seems to be no end 
to its various uses. In Germany, a piano has 
just been made, the case of which is entirely 
constructed of compressed paper. The tone of 
this instrument is said to te much altered by 
its novel casing, and to be characterised by a 
peculiar sweetness. 

The recent snowstorms have once more called 
attention to the extreme inconvenience which 
arises from the breakdown of our overhead tele- 
graph system ; and most people, without knowing 
the difliculties involved in the change, loudly 
call for underground wires. The expense is not 
the only obstacle in the way of such a change. 
Underground lines are, for many reasons, not 
so serviceable as those which are carried over- 
head; the effects of induction retard the speed 
of the rapid systems to a very great extent; and 
there are other reasons which cause our telegraph 
authorities still to cling to a system which seems 
to outsiders too often productive of breakdown 
and delay. 

According to Industries, there are nearly a 
hundred places in the Black Forest where the 
manufacture of clocks and watches forms the 
main industry. Ninety years ago, seventy-five 
thousand clocks and watches were made annually. 
The number has now increased to nearly two 
million, nearly a quarter of the number being 
sent out from one place alone. About nine 
thousand persons are employed in this industry. 

The usual crop of winter fogs in the metropolis 
has brought the usual number of proposed 
remedies ; but one of these, suggested by Mr H. 
W. Tyler, stands out from the rest as being really 
practicable. He proposes that the tax on bitu- 
minous coal, which is that generally used in 
London and most of our large towns, should be 
doubled or trebled, while at the same time other 


coals of the anthracite type should be untaxed.: 


The object of this proceeding does not at first 
sight seem clear; but here is the explanation : 
bituminous coal gives off smoke, and anthracite 
coal is smokeless, or nearly so. Thus, it would 
be to the interest of the b 


| ineluding the chimneys, the material 
uyer to consume the | 


untaxed coal, while at the same time he would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that by saving 
his pocket, he was also saving himself and his 
fellows from much of the ill-health, dirt, and 
inconvenience caused by periodical fogs. 

Frosty weather always brings us its contingent 
of explosions of domestic boilers. These occa- 
sionally are so fatal in their results, that it seems 
extraordinary that persons are not more careful to 
make themselves acquainted with the cause and 
its obvious remedy. If every boiler were fitted 
with a simple form of safety-valve, such explosions 
could not happen. We need hardly say that 
these disasters are caused by ice forming in the 
pipes leading from the boiler, and thus stopping 
the escape of steam. 

A meeting has lately been held in Glasgow with 
the object of forming a Scottish Astronomical 
Society. All who are interested in this move- 
ment, or wish to become members of this Society, 
should communicate with Mr William Peck, 
F.R.A.S., 6 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 

Table Rock at the falls of Niagara, which was 
the favourite spot from which a view of the 
Horseshoe Fall could be obtained, fell last month 
into the river below with a tremendous crash. 
The mass of rock which has fallen is estimated to 
have measured one hundred and fifty feet long, 
— feet wide, and one hundred and seventy feet 

ee 

he last volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
Trish Academy contains a very interesting article, 
entitled, ‘Observations on Lion-breeding in the 
Gardens of the Royal Zoological Society of 
Ireland.’ It will be a surprise to most of our 
readers to learn, on the authority of Mr V. Ball, 
the writer of this article, that during the last 
thirty years no fewer than one hundred and 
thirty-one lion cubs have been born in the Gardens 
referred to. Of these, only twenty-one were lost 
—dying shortly after birth. Eighty-six of the 
remainder were sold to other collections in Europe, 
America, and Africa. The patriarch of this family 
was named ‘Natal,’ and his progeny amounted to 
forty-two—during his eight years of existence in 
the Gardens. The entire history of this successful 
breeding of the king of beasts so far from his 
native haunts is a remarkable one. 

In Austria, an order has been issued which 
forbids the sale of cooking-vessels plated with 
nickel. It is said that vinegar and other acids 
used in cooking dissolve the metal to a certain 
extent, and that even so small a quantity as one- 
seventh of a grain will cause vomiting and other 
unpleasant and dangerous symptoms. Indeed, 
the salts of nickel may be looked upon as being 
more poisonous than those of copper. 

The inventive American has discovered not 
how to make bricks without straw, but how to 
make timber from straw. At the forthcoming 
American Exhibition, which is to open on the 2 
of May at Earls Court, Kensington, will be a 
house of straw, now being made in Philadelphia. 
This house is an American suburban villa, very 
handsome, and thoroughly artistic in design, two- 
and-a-half stories high, and covering a space of 
forty-two by fifty feet. It is built entirely of mate- 
rials manufactured from straw, foundations, timber, 

ing fire- 


proof as well as waterproof. The inside finish 
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will be in imitation rosewood, mahogany, walnut, 
maple, ash, ebony, and other fine woods, the 
straw lumber taking perfectly the surface and 
colour of any desired wood. The straw villa will 
be devoted to the illustration of Philadelphia’s 
commercial, financial, and industrial interests, by 
means of large photographs of the leading 
exchanges, banks, insurance buildings, factories, 
mills, schools, &c. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


‘THE FOLLIES AND FASHIONS OF OUR 
GRANDFATHERS.’ 


Sucn is the title of a most entertaining and | 
delightful collection of the sayings and doings, 
the habits and fashions, of our ancestors of eighty 
years ago, collected from the pages of journals, 
newspapers, and magazines of the year 1807. 
The volume is published by Messrs Field & Tuer, 
London, and is printed and bound with that 
good taste which distinguishes that firm in all 
they issue. Besides a varied and entertaining 
letterpress, the book contains numerous coloured 
fashion-plates of the period referred to, in which 
gentlemen appear in those costumes of bright- 
hued sterols | that form so marked a contrast 
to the sombre and unpicturesque attire of the’ 
present day. The fashions of the ladies of 1807 
are also fully displayed (‘hand-coloured and 
heightened with gold and silver’), as also some 
as and coaching scenes of the olden time. | 

here are likewise given portraits of many of 
the more distinguished men and women of the 
day, including George III, Lady Hamilton, 
Hayley the sculptor, Lord Byron, and Mr Words- 
worth. The extracts from the various magazines 
are neatly arranged under headings, which makes 
reference easy; and the reading of them will | 
afford much pleasure and not a little curious 
information to those who are fond of social | 
history, or who love to compare the ways and 
habits of the present generation with those of | 
past times. 


A USEFUL BOOK. 


Even with those who possess encyclopedias 
of general information, gazetteers of the world, | 
and the like, the necessity frequently arises of 
finding the whereabouts of some small or other- | 
_ Wise insignificant place within our own islands, | 
the name of which is not to be expected in| 


works of a general character. A book such as, 
is here desiderated has just been issued by | 
Mr John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S., map-engraver, | 
Edinburgh. The volume is entitled, Gazetteer of 
the British Isles, and is published by Messrs | 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh. It gives brief but 
accurate definitions or descriptions of the places | 
mentioned ; and having tested it in many ways 
both as to its accuracy and as to its inclusion | 
of names of obscure or little-known places in | 
these islands, we find the result satisfactory. | 
In addition to the topographical information, | 
we have in an Appendix a large body of 
tables of a statistical nature, embracing such 
subjects as the temperature, rainfall, tides, 
death-rate, agriculture, railways, | 
vc, Of the British Isles, all of which subjects | 


are illustrated by variously shaded maps, well 
calculated to convey information on any given 
oint with the least expenditure of time. 
ng for instance, to the map of the death- 
rate—always an interesting though somewhat 
loomy subject—and at a glance will be 
ound the various districts in which the death- 
rate of these islands is high or low. The same 
with the birth-rate, with the relation of agri- 
cultural to industrial population, with the land 
under crops as compared with land under pasture, 
besides a number of other subjects regarding 
which accurate information is always welcome. 
la i not hesitate to pronounce it a useful 
ook. 


‘FIERY HONEY, 


Aw April face set in a summer sea 

Of waving hair, that in the sunshine gleams ; 
Two laughter-loving eyes that brighter be 

Than all the splendour of the day-god’s beams ; 
And coral lips that can both smile and pout, 

When passion’s witchery breeds new loveliness ; 
And tender rosebud cheeks that make us flout 

Those garden beauties in their gorgeous dress. 
In that fair face, bright eyes, and wealth of hair, 

A bitter sweetness these poor eyes have seen, 
That looked for bliss, and blinded to despair, 

Found laughing nymph too late a jealous queen. 
So fade fond dreams, so wake sick hearts to sigh: 
Yet are they blest who see the gods and die. 


IL. 


The old truth is the new, that love is light, 

And writ in shifting sand a woman’s word ; 
Swift-winged from sleep, poor dreams of bliss take 

flight, 

Like heavenly strains forgotten soon as heard ; 
And joy brings sorrow; and fond hope, despair ; 

And from the sweet, the bitter ever springs; 

And laughing eyes but make the false seem fair ; 

And music mocks us when an angel sings. 

Bright eyes and sunny hair are ever bright 

To one who sees not half their loveliness, 
Once sell thy true heart for the vain delight, 

And thou art bann’d, though still it seem to bless. 
And yet not wholly bann’d; to-morrow’s pains 
Are as to-day’s, and still—the past remains. 

A. Narrye. 
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LUID| 


(FREE FROM LEAD, DYE, AND ALL POISONS) 
Is unequalled for Preserving, Strengthening, and pooeaneing the 
Hair. It effectually arrests falling off and grayness, strengthens 
the weak or fine, and wonderfully improves the growth. It im~- 
parts a rich gloss to hair of all shades, and keeps it in any desired 
form during exercise. 
N.B.—It is made of three shades, ‘ Light,’ ‘ Dark,’ and ‘ Extra 
. Dark,’ the last named being specially prepared to hide Grayness 
Take no substitute sold as Menthol, Neuralgic Cones, &c., but insist when the hair has turned in patches, for which it is strongly 
on Shirley's Neuralgic Crystal. Post free 1s. r}d. and 2s. of recommended. It is not a dye. 


ol Bottles 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., free for 3d. extra. 
RNE GROVE, Wi BERTHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


QUININE 
IRON | 
2s. 6d. Bottles. BOTTLES 
Sold Everywhere. SOLD LOT | 
Great EVERYWHERE, 


Great NERVE STRENGTH! 
Great THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. 
Promotes Appetite. ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, 


Cures Dyspepsia, Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, ACNE, DISFIGUREMENTS. 
General Debility, Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy. 


LIFE, FORTUNE, AND HAPPINESS. 


" Ring out false pride in place and blood, | ‘Ring out old shapes of foul disease 
‘he ciyic slander and the spite ; Ring out the narrowing lust of gold, 
Ring in the love of truth and right, Ring out the thousand wars of ” 
Ring in the common loye of good. | Ring in the theusapd years of se 
sort. 
[MPORTANT TO ALL.—As a natural product of nature, use ENQ'S FRUIT 
SALT, prepared from Sound Ripe Fruit. You cannot overstate its great value in 
keeping the BLOOD PURE. Without such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY of 
life is immensely increased. As a means of keeping the system clear, and thus taking 
away the groundwork of Malarious Diseases, and all Liver Complaints, or as a Health- 
giving, Refreshing, Cooling, and Invigorating Beverage, or as a Gentle Laxatiye and 
Toni¢ in the various: Forms of Indigestion. 
FABADACHE, DIARRHGBA, pz Curonne, Marat, Swrpzer- 
LAND, Jan. 28, 1882.—Dear Sir,—Whilst staying for a short period at Morat, I 
met an old friend and patient of mine, who was Jikewise on a tour for the sake of his 
health, He had been suffering from giddiness when rising in the morning, perpetual 
pausea, and constant attacks of severe diarrhea. He had consulted several London and 
Parisian doctors, without receiving any lasting remedy. I examined him professionally, 
yet I own I was puzzled at his case. He appeared to be ina thoroughly bad state, and net 
long for this world; but, bethinking me of the wonderful remedy my wife had given me 
whilst I was an invalid (suffering under somewhat similar yet much slighter circumstances), 
I recommended it tohim. This remedy was ENO’S FRUIT SALT. I procured three 
bottles, and directed my patient to take a dose morning and night. He did so, and at the 
termination of a short period he expressed himself cured. Sir, I write to you (as a profes- 
sional man) to thank you for your great invention, which has cured myself, my patient, and 
many other poor sufferers. I now wish to express to the public (should you think fit to 
make use of my testi ial), that I yec d ENO’S FRUIT SALT as a sure cure for 
Headache, Diarrhea, Nausea, Giddiness, &c., and as a pleasant summer drink to those 
needing a mild aperient.—I am, yours sincerely” (an M.D.). 
CAUTION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilised Country. Examine each 
Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “KNO'S FRUIT SALT.” 
Withaut it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. Solid by ali Chemists. 


Directions in Sixteen Languages How to prevent Disease. Protection im query 
Country. 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, 8.E., 
By J, €, BNO’S Patent. 
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BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT! CONSUMERS OF TEA can SAVE*FROM 10 to 20 PER CENT, 
BY PURCHASING THESE TEAS. 


Th 


testify that-uo other article 
wwoven eguas this in gen- 
eral utility. 


DEVON 
SERG ES 


For Ladies’ Dresses, emaggangg ualities, 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. the yd. For | = 
Children, capitally strong, 1s. Pi to 2s, the yd. For Gentlemen’s wear, | 
double width, 2s. 6d. to 10s, 6d. the yd. Ihe Navy Blues and the | 
Blacks are fast dyes, On receipt o} instructions, samples will be 
sent POST FREE. 4N.8.—Any length cut, and Carriage Paid to 
principal Railway Stations. Goods packed for export. Buy direct of 


SSS Our Teas are of the highest quality, and 


ASS are supplied at the Wholesale Prices. 
Cy is ‘Write for Samples and contrast with Tea used 


hitherto. CarriacE Parp To atu Parts. 
Only Addre 
SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, is. | FLUIS DAVIES & CO.. 24. LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


CASH'S 
CAMBRIC 
FRILLINGS. 


A large variety of Patterns with both PLAIN and FANCY Edges 


always kept in stock. 
SOLD BY DRAPERS EVERYWHERE. 


J. & J. ae COVENTRY. 


Wie 


Eight Lar; arge Gis delicious 

Custard a! using 

epurt, the | ginal and-only Genuine. No Ee ggs 
points ) being Required. Saves half the cost, ad 
| RCU LAR is trouble. Sold 

Everywhere, in 6d. and 

1s. boxes, and ad. Pack- 

»POl | NTEDE ets, Recipes for tasty 

in each box. 

BRAN AU ER prevent disappointment, 

AWARDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. Co.'s Pen Works, | 
Birmingham. C. B. & Co. are also manufacturers of J Pens, School Pens, turned-up | the name of the Inventor, 
pints, tuned-down, points, curved, square, and slanting nibbed, and every other ALFrep Birp, Birmingham. 


GUARANTEED PURE 
AND SOLUBLE. 
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The Poor Man’s 
RICHARD CABLE............. 147, 163, 180,195 
Pneumatic Guns and Dynamite Shells.....150 
The Bushford Case.............152, 167, 184,199 
Through Jest to Matrimony...................... 155 
Fish-Preserving at Aberdeen 
What did the Dog 

An Unintentional Trip to North Bemini...158 
Jubilee Years........ 161 | Wishing Wells... 
The Ruby Mines of Burmah...................... 
Extreme Tenacity of Life of Micro-Organisms.. cae 
The Fight at 
How a Turkish Bath should ke Taken...175 
The Eye and its Varieties 

The Story of Captain Glass... 

The Maxim Machine Gun 

What Poetry can do for Us 

Our Servants 
Legendary Graves in Hanover 
The Month: Science and Arts 
A Land-League Incident 
Poetical Pieces 


Third instalment of a Nea ew Novel: 
cf j, RICHARD CABLE, the Lightshipman. | | 


‘By the Author of ‘MEHALAH,’ 
‘JOHN HERRING,’ ‘COURT ROYAL,’ &c. 
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FOR CAKES, PASTRY PUDDING 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


STARD POWDER makes delicious 
BORWIOE'S OY Blancmanges. Sold everywhere. 


(FOR INFANTS) The only Perfect 


Supplement and 
for CHILDREN M i L K 
and INVALIDS. 
only the addition 


Substitute for 
of Water. 1] 1 D 


Mother’s Milk. 
Recommended by the Highest Medical Author- 
ities in England and all parts of the World. 
PREPARED AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Easy of prepara- 
tion. Requires 


Cooxery Books post free on 
application to the Company, 
9 Fenchurch Avenue, 
London, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY'S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink 


across the Label. 


Pears Soa 


FOR TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Specially Prepared for the delicate skin of Ladies and Children and others sensitive to 
the weather, winter or summer. Redness, Roughness, and Chapping prevented. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Tablets (scented), 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s, 6d. Smaller (unscented), 6d. 


The Latest Novelty for House Decoration! 


Window-Blind Cloth. 


A New Material entirely superseding the old 
fashioned Blinds, combining 


ELEGANCE—DURABILITY—UTILITY—ECONOMY. 
Plain Colours—Fancy Patterns—Artistic Designs. 
Charming Combinations of Shades to match 

Modern Furniture and Decorations. 

Mobdelty for the Queen's Hubflee Pear. 


THE JUBILEE BLIND. 
NEW PATTERNS in all Widths (28 to 72 inches), 


fram alt First-Ciane Deapess, 
Upholsterers, and Cabinetmakers, 


=p Soon renders THE SKIN 
SOFT, SMOOTH, & WHITE. 


Entirely removes and 
prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, 
SUNBURN, TAN, &e. 
And preserves the Skin from 
=m the effects of exposure to the 
=a SUN, WIND, OR 
HARD WATER 
=— More effectually than any 
other known preparation. 


Lady who values her 
UM BE E a COMPLEXION should 
g ever be without it, as it is 
: INVALUABLE AT ALL 
3 SEASONS OF THE YEAR FOR 
KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT AND BLOOMING, 
It is perfectly and may be che to the Skin 
of the Tenderest Inf; 
Bottles, 1s., 1s. 94., 28.64. Of all Chemists and 
Any Size free for 8d. extra by the Sole Makers, 


.M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


% 

IES: 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
we EXTRACT 
MEAT 
| 
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*,.* Communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to the PUBLISHERS, 
or to Messrs BATES, HENDY, & CO., 37 Walbrook, London, E.C. 


“WELLINGTON ’ 


Th ~/* I and onl Preparation for Cl Cutlery. 
and 4s. each. 

J OHN OAKEY & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.5. 


DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


‘The Queen's own Towel is admirably soft, yet 
’—THE QUEEN. 
rn r Table Linen 2 unusually fine and so 


Hemstitched cheap.’—TRuTH. 
Handkchfs., IRISH Linen Goods, when bought in 
England in ordinary way, are 


an absolute luxury; when bought 
Handkchi, Ladies Ladies’ 


at wholesale prices 

hemmed, from 2s. 6d. ; Gents’ ~ Belfast,. they 
from 4s. doz. ; Broakfaes Nap- py the 
kins, from 2s. 6d.; ditto, seach of all 
Bleached 2by 2 yds., from 2s. sndireachly Cake: each; Cream 
Damask Table Cloths, from 1s. tod. each; 
Linen Diaper, from 7d. yard ; Pure Linen Sheet: 
ing, grass-bleached, 2 yards wide, from 1s. tod. 
unbleached, twilled, 66 in. wide, from 1s. 3!d. yard; 

‘owels, unbleached, from 6s. 6d. doz., bleached, rom 7s. 6d. doz. ; 
Bleached Linen, 1 yard wide, from 8d. yard. Also all the very best 
qualities at proportionately low prices. Samples post free from 


FORRESTER BROTHERS, 


Linen Manufacturers and Bleachers, BELFAST. 


MACHINES. 


The Public Verdict is that they are Unequalled for 


SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, SUPERIORITY OF STITCH AND VARIETY OF WORK. 
Price from £4, 4s. Ten per cent. Discount for Cash. 
ON HIRE AT 2s. 6d. PER WEEK, WITH OPTION OF PURCHASE. 


Instruction Free. 


Price Lists Gratis. 


To AVOID DECEPTION, buy no Machine unless the Company’s Trade Name—* SINGER,” is upon the arm. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Management for United Kingdom—39 FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 403 Branches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK 


Newest Invention—Greatest 
Novelty. 
& DIAGONAL 
CORSET, 


Patented in England and on the Con- 
tinent. Will not split in the Seams nor 
tear in the Fabric. Exquisite Model. 
Perfect Comfort. Guaranteed Wear. 

The Queen says: “These Corsets are 
a new departure. The material is cut 
on the cross, and the —— parts 
being also arranged diagonally, the seams 
have no strain. They are “admirably 

. modelled, exquisitely neat and strong, 
and the workmanship all that could be desired.” Beware of 
worthless imitations. Every genuine Y & N Corset i is stamped 
“Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam Corset, No. 116,” in oval. 
Gold: Medal, New Zealand Exhibition, 1882 ; Gotp Mepat, 
HIGHEST AWARD for Corsets, London International Exhi- 
bition, 1884. LATEST AWARD!!! Gotp Mepat, Interna- 
tional Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1886. Sold by all Drapers and 
Ladies’ Outfitters in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 
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ALL PUT 


EDGE’S 


PLION ESSENCE OF BEEF 


AND OTHER FOOD DELICACIES. 


UP IN GLASS, 


THEREFORE FREE FROM ALL METALLIC TASTE. 

Highly Recommended by the whole Medical Profession. 
Send for Pamphlet with copies of Testimonials. Originals can be seen at the Office. 
BRITISH LION SAUCE, the best. 
BRITISH LION RELISH, none better. 


To be had of all Chemists and Grocers. Manufactured with the most scrupulous care by 
EDGE BROTHERS, LIMITED, 17 FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. . 
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VELUTINA 


A, GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


VELVET PILE FABRICS, 


ADVANTAGES. 


' Cannot be distinguished from Silk Velvet. Must 
supersede all other substitutes. 
Drapes beautifully, less liable to mark and crease 
than Silk Velvet. 


More durable than Silk Velvet. 

In every quality the WEAR IS GUARANTEED. 
For the protection of purchasers the name is stamped on the selvage of the cloth. 

Wholesale from the principal Wholesale Houses in London, Manchester, Glasgow, &c., and retail from the best 


MUSIC IN THE HOUSE MAKES CHEERFUL, HAPPY HOMES. 


UR GRAN ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND of our Patent Broad Reed 
our Patent Bro: 
with Two Sets of Broad Reeds, Organ and Celestial Tone, and ee ee 
the etme | Bell Accompaniments, sent carefully packed and be — TALS and P RESS NOTICES from all parts of the 
id to any Address in Great Britain and Ireland on 


receipt of P.O.0. for gs. 6d. N.B.—Before purchasing a Musical Instrument of any other 
OUR GRAND ‘PARAGON’ MELODEON. ond for h ST for 
‘ ers P, with Patent Visible | 1887, now ready, entitling the holder to have nstrument 
2 Stops, ‘md Celestial Tone and mentioned in the List sent, carefully Packed and Carsiage Paid, 
Charming Bell A cked and | to any Address in Great Britain and Ireland, at the very low price 
carriage paid to any Address in Pao Britain eae Ireland on | quoted for each article, This valuable List contains numerous 
receipt of P.O.O. for 13s. of re! Guid 
of the day, and is a Complete Guide to the Purchase of Musi 
OUR GRAND ‘FAVOURITE’ MELODEON. Instruments. All lovers of music will find this Illustrated Cata- 
‘By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent,’ with Patent Visible | logue a valuable -— Upwards of One Hundred Thousand 
Double Valves, 2 Stops, Organ and Celestial Tone and Charming | sent out yearly. Sent on receipt of One Penny Stamp to 
Bell Accompaniments, sent carefully packed and carriage paid to | CAMPBELL CO., Musical Instrument Makers, Dept. H, 
any address in Great Britain and Ireland on receipt of P.O.O. for 203 TRONGATE, Grascow. Established Fifty Years. V.B.—When 
15s. 6d. ering Price List, please mention the Name of this Journal. 


SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


ALLAN’S 110 SONGS OF SCOTLAND (without Words). For Pranororte. 45 pp., full Music size. Price 24 
stamps; handsomely bound, gilt edges, 42 stamps, post free; Violin Part, 6 stamps. Acknow edged by the press and public 
to be the largest and most complete collection ever published for Two hoy 

ALLAN'S KEELS, STRATHSPEYS, AND GENER L DANCE MUSIC. 45 pp., full Music size. 24 
stamps ; handsomely bound, gilt edges, 42 stamps; Violin Part, 6 — st free. 

‘CROOKIT BAWBEE: Popular Scottish Son Sele. 18 A ‘Dest, 24 stamps, post free. 

Cc A AR BURNS WAS ORN.’ The most successful Scottish $ Song. 24 stamps, post free. 

‘QUAVERS WALTZ.’ The most successful of the ao 10th Thousand. 24 stamps, post free. 


MOZART ALLAN, 130 SOUTH PORTLAND STREET, GLASGOW. 


GREAT SAVING. 
FLANNELS AND CALICOES 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS AT PRIME COST. 


DATTERNS and Price Lists post-free of Calicoes, Flannels, Blankets, Sheetings, Blinds, Linens, 

| Hollands, Table Linen, Towels = Prints, Muslins, Furniture Chintz, Handkerchiefs, Dress Stuffs, Fancy Shirtings, Under- 

clothing, and OCEs for CHARITI Carriage paid on £1 Orders. Fisanels and Sheeting &c., cut in any lengths; Calicoes not 
tweive Ss. 


THE MANCHESTER MANUFACTURING CO., 65 Silver Street, Manchester. 


| FRETWORK JUBILEE BRACKET. 


Pattern” Combining choice Emi 
Mottoes, &c., artisticall 
signed, Great. variety of Wook 
ly. Nine varieties 
Fret Machines. Fret Saws. 
Fittings for Cabinets and 
Boxes. 


VARNISHES, STAINS. 
Thin Brass and Nickel Plates for 
inlaying. Tool Boxes at 8s, 
6d., 22s. 6d., and sos. Suitable 
for | resents. 

rving Tools, Mirrors. A 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS 
JOHN Mackay & as 


BAKING | 


GARE 


v4 


novelty in M ions for inser- 
Ling tion in fretwork. 
Catalogue of Fretwork requis- 
y, ites, and soo miniature designs 
free for 6 stamps. 


CANNING STREAT FOINBURGH HARGER BROS, 


No, 60s, peice 7d. _ SETTLE, YORKS, 
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Under the Direct Patronage of 
the Royal Families of 
Europe, and the Rank and 
Fashion of the World. 


Purveyor of Pure Wool Fabrics, 
dyed by a Special Process, 

_ Unaffected by either the Sun or 

Salt Water. 


For LADIES’, CHILDREN’S & GENTLEMEN’S DRESS. 
Unsurpassed for Beauty, Novelty, and Sterling Value. 


NEW PATTERN BOOKS, 1887. 


EGERTON BURNETT'S New Pattern Books of Fashionable Pure Wool Fabrics, in all 
the Newest Tints, for Ladies’ wear; also a great variety of fashionable Washing Fabrics. 
Post Free on Application. The immense variety of Patterns comprise Specialities to suit 
all Classes, all Climates, all Fashions, and all Purses. 


ECERTON BURNETT'S NEW JUBILEE SERCES. 


In commemoration of the 50th Year of the Reign of HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN 
VICTORIA, Eczrron Buryerr has introduced a new make of Serge, woven from the finest Colonial Wools of 
exceptionally long fibre, and by the particular process of were greater strength is secured than in 
ordinary soft fabrics, producing admirable — qualities and beauty in appearance. Ecrrton Burnetr 
confidently recommends this Serge as the best he has offered for wear in soft texture. In the fashionable 
shades at 1/114 per yard. 

An immense variety of pure wool fashionable dress materials from 10}d. to 5/6 per yard. 

A splendid assortment of New Skirtings from 1/4}, to 3/6 per yard. 

A very select range of fashionable pure wool b woollen materials for ladies’ wear. 

The ‘‘Scarborough’’ a new and pretty fast colour material in stripes and checks for lawn tennis dresses. It 
will wash and is light in texture, being woven from fine wool, which will tend to prevent the wearer from 
taking a chill when overheated in the game. Imperial Black Silk Serge for Ladies’ Gowns. 

In commemoration of HER MAJESTY’S JUBILEE, Ecrrron Buryerr has introduced a new and superior 
make woven from pure Italian silk of a very rich appearance. It will not crack, split or wear glossy, and the 
dye is pure and fast. Patterns Post Free. 

Earrton Burnetr’s world-famed Royal Serges for Ladies’ Sea-side and Travelling wear, from 1/- to 4/6 per yd. 

A choice assortment of fashionable washing materials for Ladies’ and Children’s wear, from 63d, to 1/114 per yd. 


The following are for Gentlemen’s and Boys’ Wear :— 

Navy Blue School-boy Serge of extra strength. Width (31 inches), 2/3 per yard. College Serge, Double 
Width (54 inches) 3/11, pe yard. College Serge, Navy Blue, Double Width (54 inches), 3/11 and 5/6 per yard. 

Bicycle Se = inches), 2/3 per yard ; Double Width (54 inches), from 5/6 to 8/11 per yard. 

Double Width ilitary Serge (54 to 56 inches), 3/6 to 5/6 per yard. 

Serges for Royal Navy (27 to 31 inches), 1/11} and 2/3 per yard. 

The ‘‘New Brahmapootra,”’ a new make of Serge woven from a beautiful natural undyed wool, for 
Gentlemen’s Cricket and Tennis Jackets, Colonial Suits, Summer wear, &c. It will wash like a piece of 
flannel—is light and soft in texture and inexpensive—double width—price 5/11 per yard. 

Serges for India and Summer wear, 4/6 to 7/6 per yard. 

The ‘Saskatchewan’? Homespun Serge—Alpine Homespun—Exmoor Tweeds—Cotswold Homespun— 
Cheviot Homespun—Highland oe very strong and useful. Fashionable Shirtings, in cotton and 
‘wool, for Summer wear, for Pyjamas, &c. 


All Parcels and all Patterns Carriage Paid. Any Length Sold. 


FREE PATTERNS. NO MIDDLEMEN. 


@@ To protect the public from misrepresentation, no Agents or Representatives are employed ; all Orders 
being executed from 


EGERTON BURNETT'S Royal Serge Warehouse, Wellington, Somerset. England 
F 3 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


CORPORATION, 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Chief Office, Royal Exchange, London ; Branch, 29 Pall Mail. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £4,000,000. 


The Total Claims paid by this Corporation have exceeded 
THIRTY-FOUR MILLIONS Sterling. 


FIRE.—Policies issued free of expense. Losses occasioned by 
Lightuing will be paid, whether the property be set on fire or not. 
An abatement equal to one year’s charge is allowed on Policies 
issued for seven years. 

‘.—Liberal Conditions of Assurance. Surrender Values 
allowed after payment of two annual Premiums. Paid-up Policies 
allowed in lieu of Surrender Values. Extensive Foreign Resi- 
dence free of charge from the first. Policies “ Indisputable” and 
“World-wide” after five years. Claims paid at once, on proof of 
death and title, without discount. 

A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be 
forwarded on application. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


= KnichlsForsters 


KNIGHTAFORSTER > 


LEEDS. 


Every- 
body’s 
Pen. 


The coming Pen. Best quality. The result of wide experience. 
“EVERYBODY'S PEN.” Turned-up points. ‘Adapted to suit 
every style of writing."—Schoolmaster. 3s. 6d. per gross; as. 
quarter gross. For bold writing, no pen can surpass the “ UNI- 

VERSITY ” broad point. 3s. 
per gross; 1s. per quarter 
gross); while for smooth and 
clear work, the ‘LEDGER 
PEN,” 2s. pe 
supreme. “They are a great 
help.”—Great Thoughts. 


London: Straker & Sons, 
Ledger Pen. all Stationers, or direct from 

the Makers, pon By BASINGHALL WORKS, LEEDS. 


WASHING SODA 


CRYSTALS OF SODA: 
A VERY CHEAP ARTICLE. 


Sold by every Grocer and Oilman. 

’ TO CLEANSE PLATES, KNIVES, FORKS, AND 
SPOONS—Use Crystals of Soda dissolved in warm water. é 

ALL KITCHEN UTENSILS should be Cleansed with 
Crystals of Soda. 

STEEP ONIONS BEFORE COOKING for a few hours in 
a solution of Crystals of Soda in cold water. They may then be 
eaten with impunity. 

For the Laundry—Use Crystals of Soda. The active principle 
in all Dry Soaps and Washing Powders is Crystals of Soda—by 
far the cheapest article. r 

Hair Brushes—Dip the bristles in a solution of Crystals of Soda 
in tepid water. 

~ 4 containing one cwt.—A most convenient package for 
householders. 


Sold by every Grocer and Oilman, and at all 
Co-operative Stores. 


KNIGHT & FORSTER = 
LEEOS. 


University Pen. 


KNIGHT & FORSTER 
LEEOS. 


WILLIAMS’ 


(PONTARDAWE) 


WORM LOZENCES 


For nearly Thirty Years this highly valuable Remedy has met 
with the greatest success. The effect upon Weak, Delicate 
Children (often given up as incurable) is like Magic. Getting 
rid of his tormenting pests by taking these Lozenges, the thin, 
le-faced, inanimate Child becomes strong, healthy, and 
ively, the pride, instead of the anxiety, of his guardians, 

% Sir—1 have for some time used your Anthelmintic or 
Worm Lozenges in my family, and find them.a very speedy 
and efficacious cure for ascarides, and their agreeable and con- 
venient form is a great recommendation for Children.—W. 


Hutchinson, Vicar of Howden.” Sold at g}d., 134d., and 
2s. od. per box, by most Chemists ; or for 14 or 34 stamps, from 


J, DAVIES (CHEMIST), 30 HIGH STREET, SWANSEA, 


A List of Testimonials, Symptoms, &c., on Application. 


| Breakfast or best Bedroom Curtains 3} yards long. 
| Devk Bedroom Curtains. 2 Lace 


‘BRADFORD'S unsurpassed Washing Machines and 
Wringers have revolutionised the labours of the wash-tub 
in myriads of households.’—7he Times. 


WASHING AT HOME— 
‘The reason why’ Bradford's ‘ Vowel’ 
Washing Machine is not in every 
household where the washing is 
at home, or where it might, with 
the assistance of a ‘Vowel’ Machine, 
at home, is because its singular 
value is not sufficiently known. We 
therefore ask the reader to peruse our 
lately published pamphlet, entitled 
“Vowel” Testimony,’ sent post free 
from any of our offices, containing the 
opinions and experience of some 500 
users, as we feel sure its perusal will 
of our terms of free trial for a mont 
paid to any part of the United 
ingdom. 

With each machine is sent our'little book, ‘ Theory and Practice 
of Domestic Washing,’ which enables the most inexperienced 
person to realise its great value, and to save its entire cost ina 
very short time. 

Catalogue with 70 illustrations of washing machinery, laundry 
requisites, dairy machinery. ond utensils, free by post. 

‘Tuomas Braprorp & » 140 to 143 High Holborn, London; 

Victoria Street, Manchester; and Bold Street, Liverpool. 


GREENSILL’S 
MONA BOUQUET, 


The Sweetest and most 
Durable Perfume extant. 


“YIELDING THE VERY SOULS OF FLOWERS.’ 


May be had retail from Messrs 
DUNCAN & FLOCKHART, Edin- 
burgh; Messrs SHOOLBRED & Co., 
London; Messrs COX & Co., 99 
New Oxford Street, London; and 
from most respectable Chemists 
and Hosiers. 


OOO 
JUBILEE GIFT. 


SAMUEL PEACH & SON'S 
NOTTINGHAM 
LACE CURTAINS 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Latest designs for this season. Best Value ever offered. 


SPECIAL JUBILEE PARCEL. 
LOT, No. 58 (Superior Quality), 
Price £2, 2s. Carriage Paid. 

2 Pairs Handsome Drawing-room Curtains, 4 yards long and 
nearly 2 wide, Scalloped po Taped Edges. i Pair Elegant 
Dining-room Curtains, 4 yards long and nearly 2 wide. 1 Pair 
2 Pairs 
ntimacassars. 2 Lace 


D'oyley’s. 12 yards ‘Trimming Lace. 
Any of the Curtains can be had either White or Ecrit. 

To all purchasers of each of the above parcels, we give a magni- 
ficent Antimacassar, size 86 by 24 inches, with a Life-like Portrait 
of Her Majesty—specially designed for the Jubilee. 

MONEY RETURNED IF NOT APPROVED. 
PRICE LISTS FREE ON APPLICATION. 

P.0.0.s made payable to SAMUEL PEACH & SON, Lace 

Curtain Manufacturers, Castle Gate, NOTTINGHAM. 


LEGION OF HONOUR, 1878. 
ROYAL PORTUGUESE KNIGHTHOOD, 1883. 
Gold Medals and other Distinctions. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards, 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE ST., LONDON., W. Lists Free. 
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TO BE GIVEN AWAY, ONE THOUSAND PRIZES, Amounting in all to the Value of 
ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. GUARANTEED GENUINE. 

In further Commemoration of the Jubilee Year of her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, and in order to make the KEN- 
SINGTON FINE ART ASSOCIATION still wider known and its influence felt, we have determined to PRESENT 1000 PRIZES, 
oncusiag all to the value of 41000, entirely free of charge, to the rooo readers who form the HIGHEST NUMBER of certain 
DICTIONARY WORDS by rearranging the = mame in the words FINE ART PUBLISHERS—thus, for example, “ Fin,” “ In,” 
“At,” “ Publish,” “ Real,” “‘ Neat.” Every reader of this publication will, therefore, have rooo chances of winning one of ‘the 1000 
Prizes, amounting in all to the value of £ 1000. 

There will be absolutely no entrance fee in this competition, the only condition being that every competitor becomes a purchaser, 
before April 30, of that magnificently coloured Oil Picture, entitled “A Noble Hero!” (measuring inches by 18 inches), from the 

rv ged by that world-renowned artist, Maguire, which will be sent securely packed to any coaliin of this publication on receipt 
for 1s. 6d., or 20 stamps, carriage free, although as a work of art it is honestly worth treble the money. 

About twenty-three colours are used in the production of this large and splendid work, and - are so well blended, that it is 
really next to impossible to detect the picture from the original painting, for it is executed in the highest style of art, and superbly 
coloured with great delicacy and exact fidelity to nature, the texture of the canvas, and the very Sek marks of the original being 
reproduced in the most astonishing manner. 


C. ¥ GRAND FUBILEE PRIZE COUPON, 12. Please order before Agel 1887, unless from abroad. 

On receipt of this Coupon, or the name of this pu blication mentioned, accompanied by a Post-office Order for 1s. 6d. (or 20 

— 5), we agree to Jorward, sega paid, to any reader in the United Kin dom, that renowned —_ “A NOBLE 
O!” as described We also agree to inclose in every parcel, absolutely and entirely free of cha as a GRAND 
FUBILER GIF1 7, Prize Certificate, giving full rules and all particu’ andentitling the holder ( (being a reader 
of this public pete, ly and entirely free of charge, for the 1000 ao ee tn all to the value of 
(Signed) ALTER H. BACON, 

THE KENSINGTON FINE ART ASSOCIATION, Kensington Road, len London, W. 

N.B.— The exquisite Companion Picture to ‘A NOBLE HERO,” entitled, ““ DEVOTION,” can be secured by age 
Sor Two Parcels, which will be supplied for Post-office Order 25. 6d., or 33 stamps, carriage free. Readers thus 
Py a oS Pictures at the reduced price of 28. 6d., will also secure two ny Prise Certificates, one of which coudd be used oy 
ayrie 


To insure safe delivery, the Association will be ha to register the parcel for safe transmission, provided two extra stamps are 
inclosed. WV.8.—Readers of this publication bigger the above pictures will also be entitled to compete, on certain conditions, for 
Cash Prize of One Hundred Pounds, on the words ‘‘ SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE.” 

WALTER HENRY BACON, THE KENSINGTON FINE ART ASSOCIATION, Kensington Road, Ke London, 
W. Send two Stamps for our New Catalogue of Oil Paintings, Engravings, Oil Portraits, 
many pages of Press Opi and Testi 


Increases A yoy and Strengthens | the whole Nervous 
Recommended and used by Leading Medical Men 

An eminent London Physician writes :—‘It is specially : asa 
beverage to convalescents. Can be taken by 
and mental overwork its curative we perti 

Circulars, &c., on application to DAVIS, BERGENDAHL, 73 CO., Sole } Nim 


Importers, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
AGENTS: INGRAM & ROYLE, 52 FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
30,000 BEDS SOLD in SEVEN YEARS 


EWHAM’S 
LINCOLNSHIRE 


A NORWECIAN DRINK } 
ict INWALTOSE AND PRACTICALL 
NON—-INTOXIGATING Mi 


Gives Vicoun EDINBURGH. 
System. 


PARIS-NICE. 
AMSTERDAM. 
BEAUVAIS. 


THOMPSON'S ANTI-CATARRH ESSENCE 
the Covcts, and Gencral ‘Derangement of 
Mucous Surfaces. Phials, 1s. 14d., 1s. 9d., 2s. od. ; post free. 

» AMERICAN CORN SOLVENT quickly cures 


ORNS, BUNIONS, and ENLARGED or INFLAMED Tor JornTs, 
Cutaiarns, &c. No Pain. Phials, 18. 1}d., or post free for 


mos, Oleographs, es also 


FEATHER BEDS. 


14 stamps. 
NERVE TONIC (Concentrated). ‘The Great Cure for THE 
ERVOUS AFFECTIONS, WEAKNESS, LassirupE, BOLSTER, aed PILLOW, 3in. 


ACHE, MENTAL DeprESSION, SLEEPLESSNESS, HystTerta, 
and Desiuity; also for Weak STOMACH, INDIGESTION, &c. : 
and for all NERVE PAINs, Nevuraueia, Gout, RHEUMATISM, 
Lumpaco, &c. It gives tone and strength to the whole 
system, Bottles, 1s. gd., 2s. gd., and 4s. 6d. ; by post x stamp 
extra. 

The above Preparations GENUINE only from 


M. F. THOMPSON, 


Homeopathic and Dispensing Chemist, 
17 GOR ON STREET, GLASGOW. 


SIMPLEX CONVERTIBLE RANGE, 
WITH PATENT RISING BOTTOM AND SLOW 
COMBUSTION ARRANGEMENT. 


Before purchasing a new 
= Range, send for drawings 
and description of this one. 
It gives great satisfaction 
and cures smoky vents, 


= Prices: 
d £3, 10s. to £22. 
Delivered free to any Rail- 
way Station in England or 
Scotland. 


DAVID FOULIS, Smith and Ironmonger, 
61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


No. 1, SINGLE BED, 
by 3ft. 6in., weighing 401b. .. 300 
No. 2 — BED, B OLSTER, and Two. PILLOWS, 
t. 6im. hy 4ft. 6in. weighing lb. .. 

No. 8. BOLSTER, aad TWO 
al 3. 


by 4ft. SB ib... 
No. 4 BOLSTER and 
6ft. cine $ft., weighing ow. .. 489 


WARRANTED NEW AND SWEET. 

Any sized Bed only 9d, per Ib., gains Feathers, in Strone 
Union (borde red) Tick. making, ans. wrapper, and Carriage: 
aid to any Station ‘the United Kingdom. 
SUPERIOR BEDS, Splendid rc haa Linen Tick, ts. per Ib. 
Samples of Feathers and Ticks, Price Lists, &c. post-sver. 

For the convenience of Purchasers we have opened a Beaach 
Establishment at 178, Strand, 

All orders must be accompanied by Cheque or P: 0.0. (which, 
as security to purchasers, may be post dated ten days) payable to 


NEWHAM & CoO., Boston, Lincolnshire, 


or to THOS. SMITH, 178, STRAND, LONDON, 
where Goods and Sampies can be seen and obtained 
Feathers only 9 per lb. The trade supplied. Please 
mention this paper. A great reduction on three or more beds. 


1, 2, or 8 A» ‘ments. st 
syste itself to all, and is admitted to he 
most satisfactory "method. No registration or publicity of any kind, 
Selections from genuine who deliver 
oods free. Deposit not peceeaary. Full particulars post free, 
solicited. 
es—79, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
121, Pall Mall, S.W.,and 9, Liverpool Street, E.C. 
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HEALTH, STRENGTH, & ENERGY, LADIES’ BELT. 


MOARN’S 


WORLD-FAMED PINE WOOL 


MAGNETIC BELTS & INVIGORATORS. 
They will relieve and cure (without medicines) 
Asthma, Bronchitis, & all other Affections 
of the Chest and Throat, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Sciatica, Indigestion, Constipation, NO ACID REQUIRED. 
Lumbago, Nervous and Physical Debility. Prices from 12s. 6d. to 63s. 
CAUTION.—ZLuy no appliance of any sort represented to be Electric, Magnetic, or 


J Curative, if the metal of any part of it touches the skin, as they will cause irritation 
ay and sores on the body. 


aD Mr Moarn may be consulted, personally or by letter, FREE OF CHARGE. Patients at a 
y distance should send for Private Advice Form and Pamphlet, post free on application. 


THOMAS MOARN, M.E., Sole Manufacturer, 
52 QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW. 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GAL- 

ANIC BELTS for the cure of NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION AND DEBILITY have received 
testimonials from three Physicians to Her Majesty 
the Queen, and over Forty Members of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. 


The asta § symptoms of NERVOUS EX- 
HAUSTION AND DEBILITY are speedily removed 
by mieans of PULVERMACHER’S world-famed 
GALVANIC BELTS, which are so arranged as to 
.| convey a powerful electric current direct to the 
affected parts, gradually stimulating and strengthenin 
all the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting 
symptoms of waste and decay. 

Dr Vings, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, writes, 
roth September 1885: ‘ Having used MR. PULVERMACHER’S 

ELTS for many years, in the course of medical practice, I am in 
a position to speak of their great value as a curative agent in cases 
of nervous disease or functional malady where Electricity is likely 
to be serviceable. I am entirely convinced of their efficacy.’ 

Dr C. Hanprie.p Jonss, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician to St 
: sore Hospital, says: ‘I am satisfied that MR. PULVER- 

MACHER is an honest and earnest labourer in the field of 
science, and I think he deserves to meet with every encourage- 
ment from the profession and scientific men.’ 


Dr Gotpinc Birp, M.D., Physician, Guy's Hospital, says: ‘I 
can hardly recommend MR. PULVERMACHER’S INVEN- 
TION too strongly to the notice of my medical brethren.’ 


ID 
i He For full Price List and Particulars see New yeti *GAL- 
VANISM: NATURE'S CHIEF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED 


PALM ITINE CAN D LES a 194 Regent Street, London, W. 


MAKE YOUR OWN -PICTURE 


FRAMES. 
TRADE MARKS. BOOTH BROTHERS 
(PARAGON Yap) (LOCK RIB Sem) Mitre Cutting SOLID 


i ig buying an Umbrella, see that one of the above trade Machine 
marks is on the frame. These frames, of sterling e 

quality, are manufactured only by Samuel Fox & Co., 
frames have given perfect satisfaction | Corner Cramp 


Our Extended Cata- 
logue of Fretwork and 
Solid Wood Carving Pat- 


for the Thirty-Five years. To be had of all respect- mentees terns ovstalns —_, 300 
‘rite for Tilastrated hoto-Jit one- 
able Umbrella dealers, Fre ts one 


post free on receipt of four penny stamps. 
List of Tools and Materials is also 


LADIES! Save all intermediary profits by purchasing your 


WOOLS AND SILKS SOOT BROTHERS, 63, UPPER STEPHEN STREET, DUBLIN. 


for Knitting Embroidery, Fancy Work, &c., at First Cost Price 1s. each, cloth, 


DIRECT from the SPINNERS. SHORT STORIES 
For Prices and full range of samples (including several novelties), Three Seri 
write to the Heres. 
PROVIDENCE MILLS SPINNING CO., FOR SCHOOL AND HOME READING. 
THORNTON ROAD, BRADFORD. 
Please mention this Fournal. W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
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SAVE TWO PROFITS BY PURCHASING DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY, 


Samples and Price Lists post free. 


DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS, 
NAPKINS. 
SHEETIN 


FOR 
CHILDREN'S, FROM 1s. 44d. DOZ. 
LADIES’, FROM 1s. rrd. DOZ. 
GENTLEMEN'S, FROM 33s. 9d. DOZ. 


GS. 
GLASS CLOTHS, ( 
PILLOW AND SURPLICE 
LINEN, ANI Dc 


AMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


LINEN PILLOW SLIPS 
MADE bP READY FOR USE, from 
8s. od. per dozen to Finest Quality. 
PILLOW SLIPS, Frilled with Fine 
Linen Cambric, from 24s. per dozen. 
LINEN SHEETS, TWILLED 
AND PLAIN, MADE UP READY 
FOR USE, all Sizes and ualities. 
Established over 60 Years. 


DIRECT FROM THE ‘FACTORY. 
HEMSTITCHED, ony! DOZ. 
GENTS’, 11d. Di 
EMBROIDERED AND COLOURED 

BORDERED 
Linen Manufacturers to 


JAMES LINDSAY & Ld, BELFAST. 


REMARKABLE SALE OF SEALSKIN GARMENTS 


and other Fine Furs, guaranteed half begweiee rices. Ladies’ Fur Sets, Sable Tail Capes, Trimmings, Carriage and Hearth Rugs 


and Gentlemen’s Fur-lined Coats. 


Trimmings and Furs, eve’ 


rice Lists on application. 


£20 description, half 
PHILLIPS, 52 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, N.B.-Our only address. 


SOUTHALL'S 


“Sanitary Towels’ 
(PATENTED). For Ladies. 


1s. sud 2s. per Packet of 1 Dozen. 
From Laces’ Establishments 


Sample Packet of One Dozen Towels, with descriptive Circular, 
containing testimonials from Medical Men, Professional Nurses, 
&c., by Parcel Post, for 1s. 3d. or 2s. 3d.; Six Packets, 6s. 6d. 
cand 12s. 6d. ; from the Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, Birmingham 
‘Wholesale for Scotland—M‘RitcHie & FisHER, 17 South 
St Andrew Street, Edinburgh. 
against useless and i injurious imitations, 
packet bears the Signature of the Patentees. 


repu' in 
3 
"Lancet. 


@ “Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has proved @ 
‘@ effective » all those cases in which we have @ 
‘@ prescribed Medical Press. @ 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


(,oddard’s 


Plate Powder 


‘NON-MERCURIAL. Admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST 
ARTICLE for ELECTRO-PLATE, &c. 
{Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. by Chemists, Ironmongers, &c. 


FIINDE'S Patent HAIR 
CURLING PINS. 


\ For the Frisette—Used Cold. 
Surer and effective than curl pa) 
or Comfortable, 

NO HEAT REQUIRE: 

BEWARE of knavish imitations, mm are 
ees — frauds. Sold in 6d. and 1s. 
boxes by F: Dealers, or sample box for 7 
— stamps direct Messrs HINDE’S Lonpon 
Samp.e Room, 1A City Road, E.C. 


THE WINDOW BLIND OF THE PERIOD, 
or Patent Metallic Venetian. 


REVOLVING SHUTTERS. _ 


STAINED AND PAINTED GLASS, 
For Domestic, Business, and Church Purposes. 


‘THE QUEEN ANNE’ 


Blind, Shutter, and Ventilator combined. 


WINDOW BLINDS 
Of every description. 


HODKINSON & CO. (Limited), 
Late Hodkinson & Clarke (Limited), 
CANADA WORKS, SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE 


OBESITY easily, leasantly and certainly cured, 
thout har ip or nauseating 

treatise, showing how fat can be destro: merely 
lessened) and the cause removed “a? with the ——— 
advice, and fall explanations HOW ‘O ACT, sent in plain seal 
envelope, on receipt of six stamps, “ The only common-sense work 
on corpulency ever issued."— NV. Y. Med. Review. 

E. K. LynToN, Bloomsbury Mansion, Bloomsbury, London. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure, I do not mean merely to stop them for * doe 
and then have them return again. I mean a radical cure. 
made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING bck. 


NESS a life-long study. 1 warrant my remedy to cure the worst 
cases. Because others have failed is no reason for not now receiv- 
ing acure. Send at once fora treatise and a Free Bottle of my 
infallible remedy. Give Address in full. It costs you nothing for 
a trial, and I will cure you. Address, Dk H. G. ROOT, 5 Plum 
Tree Court, Farringdon Street, London. 


WORKS BY ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 


TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. 
With Introductory Notice, and additional matter, Frontis- 
o— by D. Roberts, R.A., and 12 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
HISTORY OF THE REBELLION OF 1745-46. 
Crown 8vo, ad 
POPULAR RHYMES OF SCOTLAND. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND ——— 
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OUR EYES. 


OUR EYES, and HOW TO PRESERVE THEM 
FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
Fifth Edition, Fust Published. Tenth Thousand. 


By JOHN BROWNING, F.B.A.58., F.R.MS., &c. 


With 55 IxLusTRATIONS. Price 1s. CLOTH. 


*This little book, now in its fourth edition, can do only geet 
into whatever Wands it finds its way. I only wish & coul 
into'the hands and heads of every schoolmaster im the ki 
and so stop at its source an evil which is growing at such a or 
tentous rate as bd threaten to make us in another generation as 
short-sighted as the Germans.’—7 ruth. 

CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 

AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Sent Sree Jor 1s. 2d. by the 63 Sivand, 
London, 


ATKINSON 


i. 


The SAFEST MEDICINE for erent and cure of Ailments 
of Infants and Young Children, and Bowel Complaints in Adults. 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 18 
COOKERY AND DOMESTIC ROONOMY 


FOR YOUNG HOUSEWIVES. 
With IUustrations. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. © 


TREASURES FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


The Comfort and Safety House Shoe, 


REGISTERED. 


OR the Warehouse, the Workshop, the Street, the Coast, and 
the nie with These shoes consist of a strong Jute and 
iaon sole Canvas upper, being warm and soft for the feet. 
Shoemakers’ Sizes, in Black or Brown: For Children and Ladies, 


Nos © to 6, 15. 6d. per pair, post free; for Gentlemen, Nos. 7 to 


10, 2s. per pair, post free. Fancifully leathered, 34, per pair extra. 
Special Notice.—When three pairs are ordered at one time, we 
ow a reduction of 2d. per pair; six pairs or more, 3d. 
per pair. When ordering, send exact, length. Postal orders 
repeat orders are pouring in daily as follows: ‘Galapark Road, 

Galashiels, and Oct. 1886.—I purchased a pair of your shoes six 
months ago, and beg to say they are perfect. ‘hey are scarcely 
—7 the worse of constant wear. I will recommend them.’ “Chapel 
Street, Lancaster, st February 1887. I think your Shoes are 
delightful for country wear.’ ‘Downton Castle, January sth, 
1887.—The pair of Shoes I had some time ago are really worth 
double the money I paid for them.’ ‘ Warmley, near Bristol, 27th 
January, 1887.—I was delighted with the last Shoes you sent me.’ 
Railwa) Lampford Courtuenay, Devon, 4th February, 
1887.—The pair I had from you twelve months since were every- 


thing 3 esent them to 
MICROSCOPE, 8s. 34., with full instructions, 

post free. Awarded Fifteen First-class Prize Medals, and magni- 
fies 25,000 times. Shows animalculz in bad water, eels in paste, 
&c, Professor Pritchard, University College, Oxford, says of it: 
‘I have a microsco; which cost me near 200 guineas, yet your 
instrument has nearly as much power and definement.’ 

Winter Evening Amusement.—Moustaches, 4d. each; Side 
Whiskers, rod. ; Full Beard, 1s. 3d. ; all post free and superior. 

Foreign Stamps (Genuine), so different, 4d., post free ; includ- 
ing many rare. Sheets sent. Agents wanted. Price List, over 


1000 packets, Ty snpah and gift of 20 used and 5 unused Stamps, 


gratis and post plication. 
New Illustrated ogue of Novelties and Household 
Articles gratis and post free on application. 
BRITISH & FOREIGN NOVELTY Co., Lid 
B 5, No. 95 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


GOLFING. 


A Handbook of the Game, with Golfing Sketches, Tales, and Poems, the 
St Andrews Rules, Glossary of Terms, List of Clubs and thei Office- 
bearers in Scotland and England, Notes on the various Links, &c. 


With Illustrations by Ranatp M. Auexanper and others. 


Ww. & R. CHAMBERS, 47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; AND EDINBURGH 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY W. & R CHAMBERS. 


s. a. 

ARITHMETIC for UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS (Scotland). 1 o 
ARITHMETICAL TEST CARDS. By RICKARD. and Tarion, Leeda, 

Standards IIL. to VII.. ..each I Oo 
TAUNTON ARITHMETICAL TEST CARDS. By H. Aten. 

COURSE OF ARITHMETIC. By T. B. Fizery, M.C.P. 

In Six Parts. Also, in one Volume. With Answers, 2s.; without Answers...... 1 6 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; AND EDINBURGH. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


BY W. & R. CHAMBERS. 


CHAMBERS’S GRADUATED READERS. 


GRADUATED PRIMER, Part L 


2d. 
GRADUATED LESSON SHEETS. 

GRADUATED PRIMER, Part II. 

ANT READER. 

GRADUATED READER, Book I. 

80 Pages of Text. 128 Pages in all®............7d. 


* The Original Edition of Book I., 96 
ADVANCED READER. A varied selection of 


GRADUATED READER, Book II. 

80 Pages of Text. 144 Pages in all...............8de 
GRADUATED READER, Book III. 

120 Pages of Text. 188 Pages in all..........660.. 1s. 
GRADUATED READER, Book IV. 

160 Pages of Text. 244 Pages in all........ 1s. 3d. 
GRADUATED READ Book V. 

180 Pages of Text. 254 Pages in all........ ls. 6d. 
GRADUATED READER. Book VI. 

180 Pages of Text. 266 Pages in all........ Is. 6d. 


Pages, is also kept in Print. Price 6d. 
‘from Standard Authors ; with Explanations 


of the more Difficult Words. The Appendix contains lists of Roots, and of Prefixes and Affixes. 


2s. 6d. 


CHAMBERS’S HISTORICAL READERS. 


BOOK I. for Sranparp III. Stories from 
English History. 60 Lessons. 152 pages. 

BOOK IL for Stanparp IV. England from 
the Earliest Times to 1327 A.D. 60 Lessons. 
160 pages. 130 pages of Text................0 Is. 

BOOK III. for Sranparp V. England from 
1327 to 1688 A.D. 60 Lessons. 192 pages. 
150 pages of Text.............. Is. 3d. 


BOOK IV. for Sranparp VI. England from 
1688 to the Present Day. 65 Lessons. 224 
pages. 180 pages of Text................ 1s. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH HISTORY. A Com- 
plete History for STANDARD IV, 60 Lessons. 
160 pages, 120 pages of Text..............++- Is. 


SENIOR ENGLISH HISTORY. A Com- 
plete History for STANDARDS V. and VI...1s., 6d. 


6d. 


CHAMBERS’SS GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


Code of 1886; with numerous Illustrations. 


STANDARD L 

Explaining a plan of the School and Play- 

ground, the four cardinal points, the meaning 

STANDARD IL. 

Size and Shape of World, Geographical Terms, 

Physical Geography of Hills and Rivers.........8d. 
STANDARD IIL 

England and Wales, Physical and Political ......1s. 
STANDARD IV. 

Scotland, Ireland, British North America, and 


STANDARD V. 

Europe; Latitude and Longitude, Day and 

STANDARD VI. 

World, especially British Colonies; Climate, 

STANDARD VIL 

The Ocean ; Planetary System ; Phases of the 


FOR THE NEW SCOTCH CODE. 


STANDARD III 
GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS, anp OUTLINE 
OF GEOGRAPHY OF SCOTLAND. 
With Maps and price 14d. 
LIVES OF BRUCE anp MARY. With 
Summaries and price 2d. 
‘Geography and History in one Book, cloth, price 4d. 


STANDARDS III. and IV. 
GEOGRAPHY OF SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, 
AND IRELAND. With numerous Maps, price 3d. 


STANDARD IV. 
GEOGRAPHY OF BRITISH ISLES—ENG- 
LAND anp IRELAND. With numerous 
BRITISH HISTORY FROM UNION OF 
CROWNS TO DEATH OF QUEEN 
ANNE. With Summaries and Maps.....price 3d. 
Geography and History in one Book, cloth, price 6d. ; 
or with Geography of Scotland, 7d. 


STANDARD V. 

GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE, BRITISH 

NORTH AMERICA, anp AUSTRAL- 

ASIA. With numerous Maps............... price 3d. 
BRITISH HISTORY FROM ACCESSION 

OF HOUSE OF HANOVER TO DEATH 

OF GEORGE IIL With Summaries and 

price 3d. 

Geography and History in one Book, cloth, price 7a. 


STANDARD VI. 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD; PRO- 
DUCTIONS; CLIMATE. With numer- 
OUS ss rice 3d. 
GEOGRAPHY OF BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA AND AUSTRALASIA....price 1d. 
BRITISH HISTORY FROM DEATH OF 
GEORGE III. TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
With Summaries and Maps...............++ price 3d. 
Geography and History in one Book, cloth, price 7d. 
With Geography of British North America and 
Australasia, cloth, price 8d. 


|W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; AND EDINBURGH. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY W. & R. CHAMBERS, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL CELEBRITIES. 


Oliver Cromwell—Washington—Napoleon Bonaparte—Duke of Wellington. 
Illustrated. 


Price ls. 
PERSEVERANCE AND SUCCESS. 


The Life of William Hutton. 


Price 5s. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Its Rise and Progress in Britain, as developed in the Life and Labours of Leading 
Naturalists. 
By H. Atteyne Nicuotson, M.D., D.Sc., Regius Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Aberdeen. 
With numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


RECENT TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Lieutenant Greely—Joseph Thomson—Stanley—Livingstone—Lady Brassey—Vambery— 
Burton, &c. 
With numerous Illustrations, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


GREAT HISTORIC EVENTS. 


The Conquest of India—Indian Mutiny—French Revolutions—The Crusades—The Conquest 
of Mexico—Napoleon’s Russian Campaign. 
Illustrated. 


Price 5s. 


DOMESTIO ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. 


From the Reformation to the Rebellion of 1745. 
By RosBert CuHamBeErs, LL.D. 


Abridged Edition. 
Price 2s. 
TALES.FROM CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


In Four Volumes, cloth. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. 
By H. G. Manan, M.A., Science Master in Eton College. 
With numerous Diagrams, 


Price ls. 
SHAKESPEARE’S CORIOLANUS. 


With Notes and Examination Papers. 


Price ls. 6d. 
HOME-NURSING: 


Being a Manual for Use in Case of Illness and Accident. 
By RacHEL A. NEUMAN. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON ; AND EDINBURGH 
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Registered Trade Mark for Lamps, 5 Registered Trade Mark for Lishts, 
“rainy SAML, GLARKE’S 
on every Laid. S on every Light. 
FAIRY”) LAMPS AND FAIRY”) LIGHTS. 


FOR ORNAMENTALLY LIGHTING 
DRAWING AND BALL ROOMS, CONSERVATORIES, EVENING FETES, TABLE DECORATIONS, &. 
Awarded a Special Gold Medal by the Royal Botanic Society at the Evening Fétes of June 30th and July 7th, 1886. 
CAUTION TO PURCHASERS. 


The unprecedented success achieved by this “‘ Fairy” system of lighting has induced several unscrupulous manufacturers and dealers 
to substitute, for the sake of extra gain, worthless imitations ; ; the lamps not bapae proper ventilation, the lights flicker. Purchasers 
are cautioned to see that the Lamp bears the name “S. Clarke,” and Trade Mark “ Fairy,” and are earnestly solicited, whenever a 
4 urious Lamp is sold or even offered to them as a ‘‘ Fairy,” to communicate with the undersigned, who is determined to put a stop to 
is ‘Practice. 
LIGHTS.—For burning in the ‘‘ Fairy” Lamps, burn 10 hours each, Boxes, et six lights each, 1s. per box. 
These ‘ihe having double wicks, are the best for burning in the ‘‘ Fairy” Lamps; but if a subdued light will suffice, Pyramid Lights 
are the best substitute, at half the cost. Oil or common night lights should never be used 
“PAIRY” S and ‘‘ FAIRY” LIGHTS can be obtained (retail) from all respectable dealers. 


WHOLESALE ONLY of SAMUEL CLARKE, “ Pyramid” and “Fairy” Lamp and ee ‘aioe 
CHILD’S HILL, N.W., and 31 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E 


BALL-PoINTED PENS. 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT—England, No. 429; America, No. 295,395.) 
Jan. 28, 1885.—‘“‘Sir Henry Ponsonby begs 
As used by H.R.H THE to acknowledge with the of the 41 
of Patent Pens which Messrs Ormiston ass have 
PRINCE OF WALES. the goodness to send here. He has had much pleasure in 
submitting these Pens to the Queen.” 
Suitable for writing in every position, glide over any paper, never scratch nor stick in the paper. The ball point does not affect the fine- 
ness of the writing, as quite as slender a stroke can be made with these as with anordinary pen. They also hold more ink and last longer. 


Six sorts, suitable for ledger, bold, rapid, or professional writing, | Assorted box of 33 ms for Is. a44 or with an ebony Federation 
penholder for 1s, post free. 


in 6d., 1s., 3s., and 4s. 6d. 
These Holders not 
only prevent the 
pen from blotting 
when laid on the 


No more 


Writers’ 
firm and comforta! Cram 
grip for the fingers. DP. 


Price 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, May be had of all Stationers, or 


ORMISTON & GLASS, 8 Elder Street, EDINBURGH. 


ARE. THOROUGHLY. 
Patronised by ROYALTY, the highest PHYSI- 


CIANS, &. 32 MEDALS and DIPLOMAS at 


EXHIBITIONS. 20 New PATENTS in 1884-5-6. | 


A Great VARIETY of SPRING MATTRESSES, 
BEDSTEADS, INVALID BEDS, COUCHES, &c. 


BEFORE BUYING, SEND POST CARD 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO 


ISAAC CHORLTON & CO... MANGHESTER 


TRADE MARK. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE MANUALS 


‘|| MACKIE’S 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. M‘Kenpnickx..rs. 6d. 
ASTRONOMY. By A. Finpiater, LL.D 


aide 10d. FDI N BU RCH 
CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Crum 


GEOLOGY. By James 1s, S 0 RTB EAD, 

HISTORICAL GEOLOGY. By James Gerxm, LL.D...1s. 

LANGUAGE. By A. Finptater, LL.D. 10d. by Steam a 

6S, 18. and in 8. 

oy AND ELECTRICITY. By Jonn Cook, and 5s. 6d. each. The above Tins per Parcel 
oo TH Post, 2s, 9d., 4s., and 6s. 4d. each. 

MECHANICS, Elementary. By O. J. toasting D. Se. er. Sampie Cake, » post Sree Sor Fifteen Stamps. 

MYTHOLOGY. By A. S. 1s 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, 


Purveyors to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


‘W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. Established 1626. 


SOUND. By Joun Cook, 
ZOOLOGY. By Anprew Wirson, Ph.D............18. 64 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all 
the diseases to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice 
called the ‘ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.’ ‘Norton’s Pills’ act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards 
of 50 years. Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every town in the kingdom. 


CAUTION. 
Be sure to ask for‘ NORTON’ S PILLS, and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


is the Best Tooth Powder. It whitens 
the Teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. 


Avoid cheap spurious Imitations under the same 
or similar names, and buy only Rowlands’ ...........-.... 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Is a Household Requisite of constant utility. 


Norte.—Purchasers should insist on being supplied with BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. Inferior 
kinds, asserting fictitious claims, are being offered for the sake of extra profit. 


UNITED 
COMPANY 


SUPPLY ACTUALLY FIRST HAND DIRECT From THE MINCING LANE MARKET, 


‘ the FINEST TEAS IN THE WORLD, delivered 
# anywhere in the United Kingdom, Carriage Paid, 
effecting a clear saving of fully ONE SHILLING a 
pound. 
Prices: No. 1, 1/3; No. 2, 1/6; No. 3,1/9; and No. 4, 2/ a Pound. 
Samples and Book about Tea Free of Charge on application. 


Address the Secretary :—Offces: 21 MINCING LANE, LONDON. 


This Food should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved entirely ane. 
It is already cooked—Requires neither boiling nor straining—Is made in a minute. 


Allen & Hanburys 
Infants Food 


as nutriment peculiarity aaghet to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supply- 
all that is require cs formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly beneficial results 
ss attended the use of this Food, which needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted. 
* My child, after being at death's door for weeks from exhaustion, consequent upon severe diarrhoea, and inability to retain anv 
Jorm o, “Infants Food” or Mitk, began to improve immediately he took Ra malted preparation, and I have ‘never seen an infant 
increase in weight so rapidly as he has done.’—H. E. Trestrait, F.R.C.S CP. 


Further MEDICAL TESTIMONY and full DIRECTIONS accompany pon os Price 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s., Everywhere. 
WAPORT ANT CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC.—As a protection against Counterfeits, see that each Tin bears ALLEN & Hanoury'’s Name, 
Fl 
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